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THE ENIGMA OF WOUNDED KNEE 


Merrill J, Mattes 


Wounded Knee Battlefield lies near the 
center of the SW 1/4 of Sec. 36, T37N, R 
43 W, of the 6th Principal Meridian. The 
precise location of the battle is clearly 
defined on two published maps sketched 
by eyewitnesses. One, compiled by Lt. T. 
Q. Donaldson, 7th U. S. Cavalry appears 
on Plate XCVII, 14th Annual Report, Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology 1892-93. The 
other by Lt. S. A. Clorian, Acting Engi- 
neer Officer, Division of the Missouri, 
appears opposite page 154, Vol. 1 of the 
Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 
1891. (Figures 1,2). The bend in Wounded 
Knee Creek, the dry ravine, the hill, and 
other topographic features depicted are 
unmistakably identical with the site con- 
tained within the present Wounded Knee 
community, The mass grave, dug follow- 
ing the battle, is prominently evident, 
and local residents report having found 
numerous battlefield relics in years past. 

The low flat where soldiers and Indians 
were camped, and where the initial heavy 
action took place, bears evidence of inten- 
sive grazing but is not marred by any in- 
trusive structures. The creek follows the 
same meanders it did 60 years ago, and 
the fatal ravine winds away into a barren 
hillside with nothing to impair a visual re- 
construction of the pursuit except one or 
two barbed wire fences, The hill where 
the four Hotchkiss guns were deployed and 
where most of the Indian victims were 
hastily buried en masse still dominates 
the scene, A picturesque Catholic Mission 
has since been erected on this hill, but it 
does not seem to violate the historic scene, 
Rather, it seems to serve as a fitting monu- 
ment to spiritual values which still survive 
the horrors of Indian warfare. 

Behind the church is a small cemetery 
which is used today for the interment of 
parishioners, In its center is the mass 
grave approximately 80 feet long and out- 


lined by a concrete strip. At the end 
is a white wooden cross 12 feet high. 
Alongside the trench is a nine foot, 
grey granite monument on a concrete 
base, erected June 17, 1930. The south 
side contains the following inscription: 


"This monument is erected by sur- 
viving relatives and other Ogallala 
and Cheyenne River Sioux Indians in 
Memory of the Chief Big Foot Mass- 
acre Dec.29, 1890. 

Col, Forsyth in command of U, S. 
Troops. Big Foot was a great chief 
of the Sioux Indians. He often said 
"I will stand in peace till my last 
day comes."' He did many good and 
brave deeds for the white man and 
the red man. Many innocent women 
and children who knew no wrong 
died here. 

June 18, 1930, the erecting of this 
monument is largely due to the fin- 
ancial assistance of Joseph Horn- 
cloud whose father was killed here," 


The other three sides list the names of 
44 Indian warriors killed here. Evi- 
dence of an official count of the dead 
has not been found. Eastman states 
that 146 victims are buried here, in- 
cluding 84 men and boys, 44 women, 
and 18 small children. (It is known 
that many of the slain were taken 
from the field for private burial by 
relatives, while those who died of 
wounds at Pine Ridge were buried 
there.) The grave is kept by the sur- 
vivors and interested residents. 

At the time of the fight, there 
were a few small buildings in the 
immediate vicinity, including the 
"Wounded Knee Post Office", which 
Blind Man (Mattes 1952) referred to 
as "Red Iron's Store,'' and a few 
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cabins. Those have all disappeared, but 
today there are numerous structures com- 
prising the Wounded Knee community con- 
sisting of three churches, twoschools, the 
Wounded Knee store and post office, 
and several residences. These are scat- 
tered around the valley. None of these 
structures seem toinfringe seriously upon 
the historic scene, The impression gained 
from a distance is that of a peaceful pleas- 
ant valley with nothing butthe grave 
monume  o suggest the desolution and 
the horrc - evident in the historic photo- 
graph. 

Wounded Knee is 17 miles by road from 
Pine Ridge, involving 9 miles by paved 
U.S. Highway 18, and 8 miles by a thinly 
graveled section line road. Unsurfaced 
roads also lead from Wounded Knee _ to 
Batesland east of U.S. 18, and to the in- 
terior communities of Porcupine, Kyle 
and Manderson,. (Figure 2) 

Victory at the Little Big Horn was fol- 
lowed by a succession of defeats, and 
several principal bands of Teton Dakota 
Sioux returned to their respective reser- 
vations--the Ogllala (Crazy Horse's and 
Red Cloud's people) to Pine Ridge, the 
Brules (Spotted Tail's people) to Rosebud, 
the Two Kettle, Sans Arc and Minniconjou 
to Cheyenne River and theBlackfootSioux 
and Hunkpapas (Sitting Bull's people) to 
Standing Rock. Although many recognized 
that survival depended upon adjustment 
to a white man's civilation, this was an 
extremely difficult and painful, almost 
impossible, process for those used to 
the nomadic buffalo-hunting, scalp-lifting 
cultures of the Great Plains. Rather than 
degrade himself by trudging behinda plow, 
the one-time warrior sat in the sun and 
dreamed of a miraculous return to his 
former glory. Thus he was ripe for the 
message of Wovoka, a Nevada Paiute, who 
promised the adventof justsucha miracle, 
not by war but by invocation of the Great 
Spirit through the Ghost Dance (Mooney 
1896: 764-815). During the winter of 
1889 delegates from the Sioux visited the 
new messiah, returning in April 1890, 
with glowing reports. Despite remon- 
strances of the agentat Pine Ridge, Ghost 
Dancing then became the vogue. There was 
no visible Harm or threatin this, there 
was no actual "outbreak" or rebellion, but 
the agent became agitated by all the excite- 
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ment, coupled with rumors ofan outbreak, 
and he called for help (BIA 1893). The War 
Department, summoned by the President 
to assume military responsibility to 
prevent an outbreak, responded with 
alacrity. 

While the Ghost Dance was largely 
blamed for what followed, itwas merely 
a symptom ofa deep-seated unrest stem- 
ming from immediate local grievances. 
In his report of 1891, Commissioner 
Morgan of IndianAffairs listed noless than 
twelve "causes of the outbreak" leading 
to Wounded Knee ( CIA 1892: 132-135 ) 
which may be boiled down thusly: (1) a 
cantankerous mood among the warriors 
attendant upon the decay of the old life ; 
(2) reduction in the size of the reser - 
vation without fulfilling the governmental 
promises; (3) hunger, resulting partly 
from arbitrary curtailment of govern- 
ment rations and partly from drouth and 
other natural disasters; (4) onslaught of 
measles and other diseases, highly 
fatal among the children, strengthening 
the attitude of defiance; (5) the sudden 
and seemingly unprovoked invasion by 
the military, frightening the Indians; 
(6) the twin beliefs prevalent among the 


_more fanatical Ghost Dancers that supre- 


macy of the Indian race would soon be 
revived and that their 'ghost-shirts" 
would be invulnerable to bullets. 

Of the 26,000 Siouxestimated for 1890, 
probably 10,000 lived in the contiguous 
Pine Ridge and Rosebud Reservations and 
although discontent and Ghost Dancing 
was rife on other reservations as well, 
it was here that the threat seemed most 
serious, and the agent Royer (a new 
political appointee) became the most 
alarmed. It was here therefore that 
the Army converged in greatest force 
and pressure rapidly built up to the boil- 
ing point. 

On November 17 troops under General 
John R. Brooks were ordered to advance 
upon Pine Ridge. On the 19th, the first 
contingent arrived from Fort Robinson , 
Nebraska, and were rapidly reinforced . 
By the time Brooks arrived on November 
30, a heavy concentration of forces had 
converged upon Pine Ridge, including 
eight troops of the 7th Cavalry under Col. 
James W. Forsyth. At the time, sub- 
stantial forces were dispatched to the 
other reservations until, by the admission 
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of Maj. Gen. Schofield, commanding the 
Army, "nearly one-half of the infantry 
and cavalry of the Army" was in the area 
and ..."' it was necessary to bring troops 
from nearly all parts of the country west 
of the Mississippi..'' (SW 1892:55) This 
iron ring, "having mainly in view the pro- 
tection of extending settlements surround- 
ing the Sioux reservation against destruct- 
ion by hostile Indians,'' was under the con 
trol of General Nelson A. Miles, Com- 
mander, Military Department of the 
Missouri, the conqueror of Geronimo, 
Chief Joseph, and Sitting Bull. 

With the appearance of the troops, 
some 3000 erstwhile Ghost Dancers, led 
by Short Bull and Kicking Bear, fled to 
the Badlands northwest of White River. 
This further widened the chasm of mis- 
understanding for, despite alarms to the 
contrary, this was nota hostile move- 
ment, but a stampede caused by panic; 
while neither was the advance of the troops, 
properly speaking, a hostile movement, 
for they came only at the urgent insistence 
of the Indian agent and with no plan in 
mind save to preserve law and order. 

During the forepart of December there 
were no appreciable clashes between the 
soldiers and Indians. Things seemed to 
be quieting down, and it was adjudged by 
the military to be an auspicious time to 
remove and incarcerate the most con- 
spicuous agitatiors. Prominent among 
these was Sitting Bull, the famous ir- 
reconcilable antagonist who was alleged 
to be fomenting rebellion at his camp on 
Grand River, some 40 miles from Fort 
Yates, the Standing Rock Agency. On 
December 15, in an attempt by Indian 
police to arrest the old chief, Sitting Bull 
and 9 followers,and 6 of the police were 
killed. While cavalry reinforcements 
rode up, many of Sitting Bull's band fled 
southward toward Cheyenne River (Mooney 
1896: 854-864; McLaughlin1926: 194-222). 
This was the grim prelude to Wounded 
Knee, 

With the news of Sitting Bull's demise, 
the Ogallala and Brule Sioux in the Bad- 
lands seemed to understand which way the 
wind blew, and they started to drift sul- 
lenly but without hostile action back to- 
ward Pine River Agency. The danger zone 
now seemed to be in the Cheyenne River 
Reservation where Sitting Bull's malcon- 
tents were joined with the Ghost Dancers 
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Hump and Big Foot, both chiefs having a 
following of around 400 each. Hump, con 
sidered to be the greatest threat, care 
into Fort Bennett meek as a lamb through 
the intercession of his old friend Captain 
E. P. Ewers of the 5th Infantry, and the 
majority of the Sitting Bull refugees were 
likewise induced to come in peacefully. 

About 50, however, joined Big Foot. 

Big Foot or Sitanka now bacame the 
problem child of the War Department 
(SW 1892: 195-238). Lt. Col. E. V.Sumner 
was assigned the ticklish task of keeping 
watch on his village afew miles below the 
fork of the Cheyenne River. On December 
21, the band, numbering around 340, was in 
duced to start toward Fort Bennett, but 
Big Foot protested the injustice of this 
move. Sumner, now ready to use force, 
was informed in the evening of December 
22 that Big Foot's band had decamped 
southward toward the Badlands, It is 
believed that this flight was influenced 
by news that Sumner would soon be re- 
inforced by Col, Merriam, moving up 
from Fort Bennett, and rumors that the 
soldiers would use force. It is also ap- 
parent that Big Foot's plan was to reach 
Pine Ridge ahead of the troops and seek 
the protection of the once powerful Chief 
Red Cloud (McGregor 1940: 48). 

Acting on orders to intercept Big Foot, 
Major Whiteside of the 7th Cavalry came 
up with him at Porcupine Butte just west 
of the Badlands, demanded an unconditional 
surrender which was at once given, and 
on December 28, the Indians were escorted 
to Wounded Knee Creek, camping as 
directed. General Brooks at once sent 
Col, Forsyth to join Major Whiteside and 
assume command, The guard now con- 
sisted of 8 troops of the 7th Cavalry, 1 
company of Cheyenne scouts, and 4pieces 
of light artillery (Hotchkiss guns) with a 
total force of 470 men against 106 war- 
riors under Big Foot. Before his surrender 
Big Foot had sent a scouting party on a 
futile search for Kicking Bear's camp in 
the Badlands, This group narrowly missed 
certain death, By this time Kicking Bear 
and the Pine Ridge fugitives had returned 
to the vicinity of that Agency. 

On December 29, preparations were 
made to disarm the Indians before es- 
corting them to Pine Ridge and then by 
railroad out of the territory. This was a 
most unwise and fatal error, for the 
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Indians had shown no inclination to fight, 
while on the other hand they regarded 
their guns as their means of livelihood 
and their most cherished possessions. 
Between the Indian tipis, where a white 
flag was hoisted, and the soldier's tents 
was the council ring, On the rise was posted 
the battery of Hotchkiss guns trained dir- 
ectly on the Indian camp. The troops were 
posted in two cordons, one immediately 
surrounding the council ring, the other 
ata distance of 400 yards. 

The warriors did not comply readily 
with the request for disarmament, so a 
detachment of troops was sent to search 
the tipis, returning with about 40 rifles, 
mostly in poor condition. Now tension 
mounted, for in the search, the soldiers 
found it necessary to overturn furniture 
and discommode women and children 
while, on the other hand,the officers be- 
came concerned that the Indians still con 
cealed firearms. Meanwhile, a medicine- 
man had been circling among the braves, 
blowing on an eagle-whistle, allegedly 
urging resistance, and reminding them of 
their invulnerable ghost-shirts. The 
searchers now attempted to search the 
warriors. Suddenly,the medicine man threw 
a handful of dust in the air; a young 
Indian drew out his rifle and it was dis- 
charged (either accidently or on purpose); 
and the soldiers instantly replied with a 
volley into the mass of assembled warriors. 
A brief but frightful hand-to-hand 
struggle ensued, with rifle, knife, re- 
volver, and war club all wielded murder- 
ously. 

At the first signal the Hotchkiss guns 
trained on the camp opened fire, dealing 
havoc among the women and the children 
gathered there to observe the proceedings. 
In a few moments, over 50 soldiers and 
200 Indians, men, women, and children, 
were lying dead or wounded on the 
ground; the tipis were burning; the 
Indian survivors were running in panic 
to the shelter of the ravine, pursued by 
the soldiers and followed up by a raking 
fire from the Hotchkiss guns. The bodies 
of women and children were found scattered 
along a distance of two miles from the 
scene of the encounter. 

News of the struggle quickly reached 
General Brooke at Pine Ridge and the 
thousands of Indians there who had but 
lately returned from the Badlands. The 
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latter, aroused to a frenzy, assumed a 
hostile attitude. One band of Brules 
menaced the troops at Wounded Knee and 
rescued some fugitives, while another 
band under Two Strikes attacked the 
Agency itself, being repulsed by Indian 
police, and then withdrawing to a position 
on White Clay Creek. Meanwhile, the 7th 
Cavalry loaded wounded troops and Indians 
on wagons and painfully made their way 
back to Pine Ridge where mission build- 
ings were turned into hospitals. On the 
following day, December 30, hostiles 
attacked an Army supply train near the 
Agency and were later engaged by troops 
at the Drexel Mission, five miles north 
of Pine Ridge, with minor casualties. 

The soldier-dead of Wounded Knee were 
transported and buried at the Agency on 
the day of the battle. On New Years Day, 
1891, following a blizzard, a detachment 
of troops were sent to Wounded Knee to 
gather up and bury the Indian dead. The 
bodies covered with snow were found 
massed near the council ring and scattered 
along the river. Some women and children 
were found alive, but being badly wound- 
ed and frozen, most of them soon died. 

A long trench was dug and the bodies, 
stripped of their ghost-shirts by souvenir 
hunters, were arranged like sardines in 
the pit. There were no funeral services, 
no ceremony of any kind. A year later 
Mooney (1891: 879) found that the Indians 
had erected a wire fence around the 
trench and smeared the posts with sacred 
red medicine paint. 

All symptoms of Indian hostility swiftly 
collapsed after Wounded Knee. Convinced 
that resistance was hopeless and impres- 
sed by friendly overtures of General 
Miles and the persuasion of friendly 
chiefs, all Indians involved in the "out- 
break" had surrendered by January 16. 
The tension was markedly relieved by 
the replacement of civilian agents by 
respected Army officers and the early 
appropriation by Congress of funds to 
carry out previously ignored treaty obli- 
gations. 

The military campaign in western South 
Dakota had lasted 32 days ata 
total expense of some $1,200,000. Total 
casualties, are described as three officers 
and 28 enlisted men killed, four officers 
and 38 enlisted men wounded, of which 
Wounded Knee contributed one officer 
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and 24 soldiers killed and two officers and 
32 men wounded. The Indian loss cannot 
be accurately computed, butitappears that 
well over 300 Indians died during the hos- 
tilities, at least 250 - including the women 
and children- receiving mortal wounds at 
Wounded Knee (Mooney 1896: 891-892). 


It is not possible to appraise the signi- 
ficance of Wounded Knee on the basis of 
stark, undisputed facts alone. We must 
consider briefly the numerous controver- 
sial elements, not with the view of sitting 
in a court of moral judgement, butinorder 
to discern clearly the two distinct and 
violently opposed schools of thought and 
the difficulties involved in attempting to 
ascertain "all the facts'' of a situation 
colored by an emotional rainbow. 

It might be safely stated that an unbiased 
account of Wounded Knee is an impossib- 
ility, for any statement one makes is apt 
to imply a moral judgement which will be 
swiftly pounced upon by advocates of the 
side impugned. Finally, since all honest 
men are unalterately opposed to blood- 
shed, and there was plenty ofitat Wounded 
Knee, all men (including historians!) when 
exposed to the subject seem promptly to 
take a resolute stand against somebody 
involved in the fracas. 

The Indians and their sympathizers,who 
apparently constitute the heavy majority 
of interested citizens, regard Wounded 
Knee as a massacre incident to an 
unwarrented invasion of their reservation 
by the United States Army-notnecessarily 


_ premeditated - but at least the result of 


flagrant mishandling. The inflamatory 
predisposition on the parts of the troops 
to fire with a gusto and a lack of dis- 
crimination as to sex or age were cir- 
cumstances which hardly seemed warranted. 
The Army and its adherents represented 
the affair as a more or less pitched battle 
precipitated treacherously and wantonly 
by the Indians, a chapter ina full scale 
Indian war in which the troops acquitted 
themselves with valor, if not with court- 
esy. 'The truth" of the matter is lost 
somewhere in the chasm separating these 
two versions, not necessarily in the 
middle, 

In the first place, was there an actual 
uprising of hostile Indians? The marked 
unrest caused by mounting grievances 
coupled with the frenzy of the Ghost 


Dancers suggested to the agents the threat 
of an outbreak, but no outbreak actually 
occurred, Rumors coupled with horrend- 
ous notions of the Sioux temperament fed 
a panic among the nearby settlements, but 
after the dust settled it was found that no 
settlers were killed, scalped, or in any- 
way molested (Colby 1892; Mooney 1896: 
892). The Sioux never left their reser- 
vations. 

The military accounts are replete with 
the term '"hostiles'' but most writers 
agree that the initial movement of several 
thousand Indians to the Badlands was 
simply a stampede caused by panic at the 
appearance of massed troops. Similarly, 
Big Foot's retreat from Cheyenne River 
is represented in dispatches as a move to 
"join the hostiles" in the Badlands, but 


‘civilian writers point out that Big Foot, 


fearing violence or at least activity from 
the military, was seeking asylum among 
fellow refugees and, failing that, the 
hospitality of Red Cloud at Pine Ridge. 

Writing in the same volume (SW 1892), 
Schofield and Miles contradict each othe: 
on the size of the Sioux threat, The forme: 
considered that ''no considerable number 
of them had seriously intended to engage 
in hostilities against the United States," 
while the latter report has it that as a 
result of ''the conspiracy" eight states 
"were liable to be overrun by a hungry 
wild mad horde of savages" (SW 1891: 55- 
144). Practically all of the accounts 
agree that hostilities that did take place 
followed the pressure of tightening cor- 
don tactics of the troops, and at no time 
except immediately after Wounded Knee 
did the Indians initiate hostilities. Then 
where was"the war"? Eastman (1945: 
34) and Watson (1948) allege that it 
was an invention of 'war correspondent 
who were sent in droves to Pine Ridge 
by big Eastern dailies whose readers 
thirsted for gory details. 

There is a slight discrepancy in the 
picture we get of Big Foot. He was a 
very surly and treacherous Indian 
(McCormick 1904). He was wise, mild- 
mannered, peaceful, devoid of warlike 
spirit (McGregor 1940: 15). There is 
general agreement that throughout Dec- 
ember 29 he was flat on his back, being 
seriously ill with pneumonia before the 
fight, and riddled with bullets thereafter 

Big Foot's band of some 300 men, 
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women, and children, are pictured by 
McCormick as desperadoes, a band of 
fanatics, inflamed to the point of insanity 
by religious zeal, who stubbornly refused 
to cooperate with Forsyth's demands. 
McGregor (1940: 73) describes them as 
poor bewildered people, cold, hungry, and 
fatigued, whose every word and act was 
one of peace and submission. He points 
out that if Big Foot had the remotest idea 
of fighting, he could have done so to great 
advantage at Porcupine Butte, Also, it 
was not customary for Indians to involve 
their families in hand to hand combat with 
superior armed forces, 

Most agree that Big Foot surrendered 
readily enough to Whiteside and bivouacked 
peacefully enough at Wounded Knee Cros- 
sing. What happened on the morning of 
December 29? With over 400 surviving 
eyewitnesses one would think that a co- 
herent account would emerge. There was 
a parley involving the total surrender of 
weapons, and here is where the accounts 
go off in all directions. Most agree that 
the Indians were reluctant to part with 
their guns, but they did stack up about 
40 of them. 

The surviving Indians unanimously claim 
that 40 guns were all they had and that 
they were relieved of all other weapons 
as well, including sharp-pointed utensils 
from the tipis (McGregor 1940: 108-128) 
.and Miles himself asserts that a personal 
search of 20 or more warriors just before 
the upheaval revealed no additional wea- 
pons (Eastman 1945: 39). Most writers, 
even the quite sympathetic Mooney (1896: 
869), accept the idea that the Indians 
either managed to retain some guns or 
grabbed some ina hurry from the stock- 
pile, and also had access to a few handy 
knives and warclubs . McCormick (1904) 
claims that the Indians had all kinds of 
guns and other lethal instruments, which 
had been mainly concealed under blankets, 
when the fight started. 

Just what precipitated the disaster? 
Although Charley Blue Arm (McGregor 
- 1940: 137), reports that he did not hear a 
gun "before the big crash came from the 
soldiers,'' most accounts agree that a 
single shot was fired by an Indian. 
Mooney (1896: 865) says,and Turning 
Hawk and Spotted Horse agree (CIA 1892: 
180) thata young Indian fired at the soldiers, 
and Father Craft is alleged to testify that 


"Indians fired first. The troops fired 
only when compelled to.'' However, others 
state that this shot was accidental, caused 
when two soldiers started scuffling with 
the Indian for possession of his gun 
(Eastman 1945: 41), which Dewey Beard 
claims the Indian was starting to put 
down on the pile. Major Allen (Eastman 
1945: 41) says this first bullet went harm- 
lessly into the stockpile of old guns. 

Almost instantly after this first shot 
there was a thunderous blast of rifle fire, 
clouds of smoke and a general sprawling 
of bodies. This blast stand out vividly 
in the memory of the survivors (McGregor 
1940). Just before the blast there was a 
loud command, says Richard-Afraid-of- 
Hawk. The soldiers seemed to have 
taken instantaneous action, withoutorders, 
says Major Allen (Eastman1945: 41), The 
big volley was from the soldiers, who 
must have then killed half of the concen- 
trated warriors, says Mooney ( 1896: 
869). "No", says McCormick, 
quoting Major Whiteside, "the first 
volley was from the Indians, who fired 
at least 50 times before the troops re- 
taliated!"' 

According to McCormickand Remington, 
soldiers testified that an old medicine 
man had been haranguing the Indians and 
that the tenor of his speach was that their 
ghost shirts were invulnerable to bullets, 
and that they could therefore resist the 
personal search with impunity. When he 
stooped down and threw a handful of dust 
in the air, this was recognized by an 
officer as a hostile gesture and became 
the signal for general shooting by the 
Indians. Mooney (1896: 869-65) identi - 
fied the medicine man as Yellow Bird, 
and accepts the story of his action, but 
holds to the belief that only one irre- 
sponsible Indian fired upon this signal 
before the soldier's volley. If, however, 


as Miles and Allen have it (Eastman 1945: 


41) this lone shot was the accidental result 
of a scuffle, then of course there would be 
no room for a fatal "signal" by Yellow 
Bird, Eastman scoffs at the whole idea, 
pointing out that the women and children, 
who wore no ghost shirts, were under the 
muzzles of the Hotchkiss guns, and 
asserting that, if indeed there was a 
harangue and a dust-throwing, it must 
have been an invocation for supernatural 
aid, which was misunderstood or dis- 
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torted by the interpreter. The numerous 
Indian witnesses mention no medicine man 
(McGregor 1940). 

In any event, bloody chaos ensued with 
allavailable guns, including the Hotchkiss 
machine guns onthe hill, going into action. 
It is incontrovertible that most of the 300 
Indians and about 60 of about 400 soldiers 
were killed or wounded. Over half of the 
Indian warriors and practically all of the 
soldier casualties were stacked up around 
the council ring. Corpses of other warriors 
and the old men, women, and children 
were found within the wider radius of the 
camp, and along the ravine (Figure 1,2), 
where non-combatants had been pursued 
and slain for a distance of two miles. With 
so much blood spilled in a struggle be- 
tween forces so unevenly matched, several 
neat moral issues (not normally eligible 
for consideration in open warfare) arise. 
The principal issues concern the treat- 
ment of women and children. Here the 
chasm between the two interpretations 
is widest. 

Mooney (1896: 870), who in every 
respect tries hard to be impartial, finds 
the Indians responsible for the engagemert 
because the first shot was fired by one of 
their number and justifies the answering 
volley by the soldiers. He defends Colonel 
Forsyth from charges of inhumanity and 
"in justice to a brave regiment" points 
out that many of the troops were raw re- 
cruits who had never been under fire, who 
were maddened by the spectacle of their 
comrades' death, and were "probably un- 
able in the confusion to distinguish be- 
tween men and women by their dress." 
However, he finds that the "wholesale 
slaughter of women and children was un- 
necessary and inexcusable. There can be 
no question that the pursuit was simply a 
massacre.'' General Miles (Eastman 1945: 
41) acknowledges that ''a massacre occurred," 
The heavy majority of writers side with 
Miles, Mooney, McGregor, and the Indian 
survivors in agreeing that this part of the 
"battle'' at least was a ''massacre'' (Vestal 
1948: 305; Wellman 1934: 237; FWP 1928: 
343). Some, while avoiding the guilt 
laden word itself, clearly imply a mass- 
acre by such phrases as "hunted out like 
animals and shot''(Frink1945: 6). Atleast 
one writer (Lee 1950) refers to the'' Woun- 
ded Knee Crime." One corollary incident 
was noted, tending to bolster the moral in- 


dignation of the "massacre" school.Some 
Indian wounded were left to die in the 
field in zero weather. 

According to the 7th Cavalrymen, the 
then Secretary of War, andthe U.S.Army, 
officially there was no massacre. There 
was a battle precipitated by the treachery 
of the Indians. Women and children were 
killed, regrettably, but unavoidably. 

McCormick, historianfor the 7th Cavalry, 
differs with the standard accounts at al- 
most every turn and offers details that 
are not supported by other known sources. 
He infers, in the first place, that treachery 
was premeditated by the band as a whole, 
stating that during the council the squaws 
were furtively saddling ponies, hitching 
teams, etc., and that "at first shot the 
squaws leaped in the wagons and drove 
out of their village;' being followed by 
their men, Thereupon!'three troops mounted 
and set out at a gallop, and a running fight 
took place with these Indian bucks for two 
or three miles.'' Women and children were 
killed only because of their proximity to 
the struggle with the men. Many, contin- 
ues McCormick, were killed by the Indiars 
themselves when they fired their initial 
volley, with unfortunate consequences to 
the latter. Contrary to all other accounts, 
which have the Hotchkiss guns mowing 
down the camp at once, McCormick states 
that they did not open up until the battle 
was well under way.''All wounded Indians 
were given the best attention possible and 
taken with us to the agency." 

Crucial to an understanding of the affair 
and pertinent to the question of military 
judgment is the puzzle of the dead and 
wounded soldiers, The survivors (McGregor 
1940) insist that the Indians were relieved 
of all weapons, including guns as well as 
instruments - sharp or blunt- and claim 
that these soldiers were killed accident- 
ally by the excitement of their comrades, 
particularly in the first volley when sol- 
diers were ringed closely around the 
warriors. Most historians take it for 
granted thatthe Indians had some weapons 
which they must have used freely. They 
conceivably managed to retain a few wea- 
pons in spite of the search and possibly 
grabbed a few from the stockpile. How- 
ever, there seems to be strong expert 
backing for the Indians' contention that 
soldiers killed each other, Captain C.S. 
Illsley, Captain Allyn Capron, Assistant 
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Surgeon Charles B, Ewing (McGregor 
1940: 94-95) and General Miles (Eastman 
1945: 39) are all quoted to the effect that 
the troops were improperly disposed, and 
that in firing they executed each other. 

Because, inhis judgement, "the action 
of the commanding officer was most rep- 
rehensible" (Eastman 1945: 39), Miles 
relieved Colonel Forsyth of his command. 
However, he was soon vindicated by Red- 
field Proctor, Secretary of War, acting 
on official testimony presented to him, and 
the recommendation of Major General 
Schofield. In his directive of February 
12, 1891, Proctor finds that the Indians 
were desperadoes bent upon a destructive 
raid upon the settlements, that they at- 
tacked en masse, killing many of their 
own people as well as soldiers, then 
mingled with women and children to the 
detriment of the latter. In the confusion 
it was difficult to distinguish buck from 
squaw, Some women and children were 
unavoidably killed and wounded, "'a fact 
universally regretted by the 7th Cavalry." 
However, several instances (not specified 
of humanity in the saving of women and 
children were noted. Not a single man of 
the command was killed by his fellows. 
The arrangement of the troops did not 
require adverse criticism on the part of 
the War Department(cited by McCormick 
1904). 

Since Proctor's pronouncement, the 
War Department has stoutly and consis- 
tently denied that there was any massacre. 
Officially it was an honorable wartime 


_ engagement. It was no ordinary engage- 


ment, It was a battle of heroic proportions 
in the Army's view. The Medal of Honor, 
the highest award for valor this nation 
can bestow, was received by no less than 
18 soldiers participating in the fight at 
"Wounded Knee Creek." The citations 
ring with such praises as the following: 
"twice voluntarily rescued wounded com- 
rades under fire of the enemy;dis tinguished 
gallantry; bravery inaction;killed a hostile 
Indianatclose quarters",etc. (U.S.Army 
1948). This medal was distributed some- 
what more generously on this occasion 
than was the custom. during World Wars 
I and Il, 

Just one point remains. Sioux Indians 
today are convinced that the ''massacre"' 
was motivated by a desire on the part of 
the 7th Cavalry to avenge its defeat of 
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1876 at the Battle of Little Big Horn. 
Mooney suggests no such thing, and, of 
course, it is not to be found in official 
accounts. Neither does it appear in any 
of the affidavits of the Indian survivors 
(McGregor 1904). The revenge motive is 
suggested by Wellman (1934: 236-7)"'It 
was what the 7th Cavalry was waiting 
for. This was too good a chance to miss." 
It is asserted by Eastman (1945) 'Cus- 
ter's old command had a grudge to re- 
pay", to account for the seemingly wan 
ton killing of innocents. This allegation, 
however, appears tobe theory rather 
than a statement of fact. One unidentified 
officer in a statement made at a hearing 
in Washington, D. C., February, 1891 is 
reported to have said, ''Now we have 
avenged Custer's death.'' Outside of this 
one bit of third hand evidence, who can 
say what went on in the minds of the 7th 
Cavalrymen at dawn on December 29, 
1890? There is no evidence of a sinister 
plot by either party; but it is not unlikely 
that at this little Armageddon of the Red 
Man the ghosts of several old fallen he- 
roes stalked somberly - not only Custer, 
but also Fetterman, Grattan, Little 
Thunder, Crazy Horse, and Sitting Bull. 
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The Dakota Indians are experiencing 
problems of social disorganization and 
cultural disintegration which are in many 
ways common to other non-literate peoples 
in their contacts with Western civilization. 
Having submitted to the military mightand 
legal control of the United States Govern- 
ment, they are now in conflict with subtle 
disintegrative forces. They are baffled 
and bewildered by the world of reality and 
values in Western Society--a world in 
which a different concept of time becomes 
an effective barrier to the easy acceptance 
of the "American way of life.'' Many of the 
Dakota Indians are unable to cope with 
time oriented values which require con- 
tinuous, regular and punctual work habits, 
and budgeting of income to satisfy needs 
over a period of time, and the regulating 
of present behavior by past experience 
and future consequences. 

The importance ofa socially defined con- 
cept of time in the study of social order and 
human behavior has been recognized by sev- 
eral writers (Dollard 1935: 103; Erickson 
1939: 104;Frank 1948: 340). Inthis treatise 
an attempt will be made to formulate and 
systematize some theoretical assertions 
concerning the culturally defined concept 
of the Dakota Indians. This framework should 
serve as a basis of analyzing some problems 
of the Indian- White acculturation. The pro 
posed frame of reference suggests a three 
fold treatment:(l)to défine the Dakota con- 
cept of time and distinguish itfrom that of 
Western civilization; (2)to place the Dakota 
concept of time through the medium of their 
perspective inthe structure of their socio- 
cultural order; and (3)to suggesta premise 
upon which different time perspectives in 
diverse socio-cultural orders may be based, 


THE DAKOTA CONCEPT OF TIME 


In their language the Dakotas possess 
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no specific term equivalent to the English 
word time. They have also been observed 
by people of Western European culture to 
have little concern for the amount of 
time required to complete any task which 
they may start. These two facts have 
caused many to conclude that the Dakota 
have no concept of time. 

Contrary to the popular belief, study 
of the definite and indefinite time con- 
cepts in the Dakota language, the tense 
system of Dakota grammar, and the 
unique Dakota invention--the Winter Count, 
reveal a distinct concept of time. 
The definite time concepts of the Dak- 
ota, it must be understood, are not units 
of time measurement. They are rather 
what Nilsson calls discontinuous time in 
dications (Nilsson 1920: 356-357). The 
Winter Count was an invention used to 
locate events in relation to other events, 
but these discontinuous time indications 
did not measure time. The verb in the 
Dakota grammar (Buechel 1939: 275) 
likewise indicates a unique concept of 
time. It undergoes no modifications to in- 
dicate tense or time, but the language 
does have means to distinguish "earlier" 
from "later", In English there is only 
one word used to express the idea ''to 
be,'' but there are many morphological 
tense forms of this verb to distinguish 
the time of being. In the Dakota language, 
however, there are eight different words 
which express being. Each of these words 
distinguish different modes or aspects 
of being, but none have tense forms for 
different times of being. 

From a study of these areas Dakota 
"time'' appears to be a subjective concious - 
ness, anallembracing present, an eternal 
duration which is neither measured or 
measurable, Itis essentially "a free good."' 
In contrast, time in Western culture is 
definedas aneconomic good, measurable 
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and exchanged for goods, satisfactions, 
or symbols of status. 


TIME PERSPECTIVE AND THE 
SOCIO-CULTURAL ORDER 


The different concepts of time are re- 
lated to distinct socio-cultural orders of 
which each is an integral part. The con- 
cepts of 'measured" and 'measureless" 
time are products of diverse time per- 
spectives which also function as funda- 
mental structuring principles throughout 
the whole socio-cultural order, The per- 
spective of Western civilization may be 
termed "historical''and that of the Dakota 
culture called''mythical.'' The historical 
time perspective is based on written re- 
cords which clearly distinguish the past 
from the future. Onthe other hand, in the 
mythical time perspective (Cassirer 1953: 
219) ''the past, present, and future are 
still tied up together; they form an un- 
differentiated unity and an indiscriminate 
whole, Mythical time has no definite 
structure; it is still and eternal time!" 
The mythical time perspective of the 
Dakotas was well described by a Dakota 
scholar, Miss Ella Deloria, when she 
wrote (in personal correspondence) 'You 
see, we Indians lived in eternity." 

The eternal character of a mythical 
perspective does not permit a concept of 
measured time. Nor can its values be 
oriented to the future in a means-end 
schema typical of Western civilization. 
Rather, the "good" is now, and the 
eternal present of the myths regulates 
and motivates the behavior of every mem- 
ber of the society. As in all cultures, the 
Dakota conceptual and value systems 
function respectively as the mechanism 
and dynamic of social motivation and con 
trol, 

The conceptual system based ona myth- 
ical time perspective is inherent in the 
institutions of the sodal order in Dakota 
society. From a functional point of view, 
these institutions are the Dakota's col- 
lective answers to the universal social 
problems of making a living, living to- 
gether, and the meaning of life. (Other 
functions such as the replacement of 
individuals and the socialization of new 
members extend the society through time. ) 

The problem of making a living in 
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Dakota society was solved by living in 
close harmony with nature. In contrast, 
the efforts of Western men were directed 
to the conquest of nature. In the mythical 
value system, nature is regarded as 
part of the eternal order and thus could 
not be challenged or altered. The Dakota 
economic life was regulated by conformity 
to the order of nature, As an illustration, 
the economic institution of gift giving 
rested securely upon the provision by 
nature of adequate material goods for 
everyone, if they were shared (Deloria 
1944: 68-74). 

The Dakota found the answer to the 
problem of living together in a system of 
social control dominated by an extended 
family organization, whereas Western 
civilization finds the ultimate answer in 
a state with its attendant agencies, laws, 
and functionaries. The state requires a 
chronological method of time measure- 
ment beginning with a certain dynasty, 
the reign of a king, or the beginning of a 
religio - political era. The Dakota kinship 
system is not conceived as having begin- 
nings and endings in time. It is once 
again an eternal, permanent order govern 
ing the behavior of members of society. 

Man's orientation to the universe pro- 
vides a meaning to life distinctly differen 
in Dakota culture from that in Western 
civilization. In the latter, the approach 
to the supernatural involves the concept of 
a personalized supreme deity. The Dakota 
concept is an impersonal supernatural 
force called ''wakan."' The same meaning 
is expressed in the anthropological term 
"mana." With the concept of a supreme 
deity, beginnings and endings can be con- 
ceived as occurring ina natural and social 
world order. The concept of "wakan" can 
not be thought of apart from the natural 
and social order of the universe, and 
therefore the eternal quality of this im- 
personal force must necessarily pervade 
the whole world with which the individual 
identifies himself. If we consider the con- 
cept of ''wakan'' as a social product, it 
must then result from a society with a 
mythical time perspective. 


THE TIME PREMISE 


If distinctly different time perspectives 
constitute underlying principles upon which 
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diverse cultural and social orders are 
built, the problem becomes one of finding 
some explanation for the difference in the 
two types of time perspective. Since per- 
spective is a matter of the position of the 
observer, historical and mythical time per- 
spectives indicate psychologically different 
positions relative to the past and future. 
The uniquely human gift of language en- 
ables man to live in the past, present, 
and future. Being thus gifted, man is con- 
fronted with the problem of his owndeath 
(Green1952: 71). The beginning and ending 
of life present to all peoples their most 
immediate need of time perspective. It 
is suggested that the basic premise upon 
which the time perspective rests must 
logically be the socially evolved response 
to the universally presentand psychologi- 
cally dynamic problem of death. This 
assumption is supposed by Fiebleman 
(1946: 190) who observed that the fear of 
death is the beginning of human culture. 
The response and premise of the North 
American Indians is described by Cassirer 
(1953:111-113) as a denial of the reality of 
death. This attitude was observed by both 
Schoolcraft (1855:65)and Catlin(1842 :133) 
among the Dakota in accounts of their 
early explorations, and it is a vital premise 
for two of the Dakota rites, the "' keeping 
of the soul" and the ''release of the soul." 
(Brown 1953: 10-30). 

In Western civilization, however, the 
reality of death for the individual is 
accepted, but the time perspective is 
relevant only to the earthly social order. 
The social world of reality is in no way 
involved with the individual after his 
death, and thus the problem of deathis 
solved by providing life insurance, an- 
nuities, and wills which are identified with 
the continuation of society. This per- 
spective recognizes the reality of death 
and then avoids it for the individual who 
in his value and conceptual structure 
ignores the death experience for himeelf, 
if he has provided adequately for those 
who remain behind. 

The Dakota denial of death is their pre- 
mise for the mythical time perspective 
which structures their values, concepts, 
and their social order. Since the death 
experience is completely denied, the 
social order continues after deathencom- 
passing all who have ever lived. From 
this position the Dakota observe an un- 
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limited time perspective in which only 
the present can occupy the focus of im- 
portance. Thus, as the Dakota concept of 
time ultimately inheres in this psycho- 
logical premise, it is rigidly fixed in 
the culture pattern and the personality 
structure. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


1, The fundamental difference between 
Dakota and Western culture is found in 
the basic premise regarding death which 
underlies the time perspective of each. 
Unlike members of Western society, the 
Dakota Indians deny the reality of death. 

2. The Dakota socio-cultural order was 
dominated by a mythical time perspective 
which viewed time as generally im- 
measurable--endless, unlimited and 
eternal. Changes in the old Dakota cul- 
ture were superficial so long as the 
mythical time perspective was preserved. 

3. In three functional aspects of their 
culture, Dakota societies have adjusted 
to enforced changes in ways that have 
preserved the time premise of the past. 

a. Inthe economic function the various 
avenues of government supplies have 
been given the role formerly occupied 
by mother nature. The Dakota did not 
work in order that he might have goods 
to share, but he gave away food in order 
that he might receive gifts from others. 
Toa limited extent, a government source 
of provisions functions to maintain an 
economic system in which giving and 
receiving are the most valued activities 
and in which individual concern for the 
future is foreign. 

b. In the function of living together or 
social control, Mcgregor has observed 
that some families in the rural areas of 
the reservation are very similar in 
structure to that of the old camp circle 
and the extended family of the original 
culture. In these areas the kinship social 
controls with their eternal character are 
still muchinforce (Mcgregor 1946:37-66). 

c. In the religious function there are 
at least three possible adjustments which 
have served to preserve the essence of 
the Dakota concept of ''wakan."' First, 
their nominal membership in Christian 
churches makes it possible for Indian 
church members to continue their belief 
and practice of traditional death and 
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burial rites in conjunction with Christian 
rites. The evidence appears to reveal 
that the Dakota attitude toward death has 
not been altered in its association with 
Christian forms, symbols, and organiza- 
tion. Instead, the Christian churches 
have provided one avenue for its preser-. 
vation (Macgregor 1946: 92, 96, 101). 
Second, the time premise of the Dakota 
culture has been preserved ina small 
cult called 'Yuwipi, '' a cult which retains 
vestiges of the old religious observances. 
Third, the most important cult -the Pe- 
yote religion or Native American Church, 
continues the mythical time perspective 
in a positive manner, A late leader of 
this religious group remarked (Collier 
1947: 240-241), "Indians do not speak of 
the beginnings as Christians do, They 
know nothing of the beginning. Nor will 
they say there is an ending. It is here," 

4. Those individuals who have lost the 
basic premise and perspective of the 
Dakota culture and have not had the op- 
portunity or incentive to participate in 
modern American society are left with 
no perspectiye atall, These people are 
without the socially provided foundations 
for values, concepts, and social control. 
They live on in the present but a present 
stripped of the significance which it had 
for their grandfathers, They also lack 
the socially provided mechanism and 
dynamic of motivation and control to live 
in modern American society. 


Acknowledgment, This paper briefly 
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Master's thesis by R. Clyde McCone, 
entitled Time and Tide: A Study of the 
Conflicting Concepts of Time of the 
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FACTORS IN THE PERSISTENCE OF PEYOTE 
IN THE NORTHERN PLAINS 


Wesley R. Hurt 


The peyote cult is a religious organiza- 
tion of American Indians which frequently 
attracts the attention of the general public 
during legislative years by lobbies which 
attempt to change the existing relevant 
laws. For example, in the 1959 South 
Dakota Legislature a group of Yankton 
Indians from Greenwood presented a bill 
which would make it permissible to use 
peyote in the sacraments of their cult. 
The bill was aimed specifically at the 
South Dakota law passed in 1923 forbidding 
the possession of peyote as a narcotic 
drug. (1939S.D.C. 22. 1324). 

The peyote organization, called by its 
members the Native American Church, 
not only has branches in the Northern 
Plains but throughout the United States. 
The members consider their group tobe 
a branch of the Christian Church, al- 
though its rituals and beliefs are a com- 
posit of Christian and American Indian 
traditions. The main sacrament of the 
church involves the consuming of dried 
sections of peyote cactus ( Lophophora 
williamsii) which contains several hallu- 
cination producing alkaloids(Kelsey 1959). 

Although the religious rite of taking 
peyote originated among the Indians of 
northern Mexico, the Native American 
Church,as such,seems to have originated 
largely in the Southern Plains (Slotkin 
1956: 28-34). Each local group follows 
the gereral pattern, although variations 
in minor detail of ritual and belief are 
characteristic. 

Because peyote has been sometimes 
classified as a habit producing drug or 
narcotic there have been legislative at- 
tempts to prevent its possession and use 
(Steward 1956; Slotkin 1956:50-56). The 
members of the Native American Church, 
however, point out that theirs is a legally 
chartered religious organization and that 
they have a constitutional right to practice 
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their ritual in any manner they 
see fit. They also call attention to the fact 
that the wine used in the sacraments of 
the other Christian Churches can cause 
hallucinations, bodily and psychological 
harm, and is habit forming if used in 
excess, They are, therefore, of the op- 
inion thatif they are forbidden to use pey- 
ote, the other Christians should also be 
prohibited from drinking wine in the 
church, Theyalsocallattention tothe lack 
of proof that peyote is habit forming 
(Slotkin 1956: 124-125). 

A major problem is: why are some 
Indians on certain reservations members 
of the Native American Church while others 
are opposed to this practice, frequently 
to the point of fanaticism? This is true 
not only in the Northern Plains but in the 
remainder of the United States. For ex- 
ample, Aberle and Stewart (1957) have 
called attention to the uneven distribution 
of peyote among the Navajo and Ute. To 
explain this patterning they emphasize as 
factors the degree to which the cult is 
available to various Indians in terms of 
contact and distance from a center of 
diffusion and the degree to which this cult 
appeals to individuals (1957: 111). Aberle 
has also made the observations that op- 
position tothe cult by tribal leaders and 
non-Indians results in the strengthening 
of the cult (personal communication, Jan- 
uary 1958). Arth (1956: 2) has given a 
functional interpretation in explaining 
peyote persistence among the Omaha. He 
states, ''The peyote meeting offers the 
Omaha prayer for his soul, food for his 
stomach, health for his body, prestige, 
and self expression. It allows for the 
venting of certain aggressive feelings and 
to a degree soothes the ever present sense 
of cultural loss". 

While these factors may explain the 
presence or absence of peyote in some 
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reservations, there are apparent addition- 
al reasons for the uneven distribution in 
North and South Dakota and Nebraska. For 
example, it is impossible to demonstrate 
any correlation between the presence or 
absence of the Native American Church in 
terms of its distance or amount of contact 
with the main diffusion center of the North 
ern Plains, the Omaha and Winnebago re- 
servations of Nebraska. Thus, at the 
nearby Santee Reservation in Nebraska 
peyote is completely absent, while at the 
Fort Totten Reservation in North Dakota, 
a much greater distance away, an active 
church persists. The appeal of the cult to 
Indians in a state of "transition" or cul- 
tural loss may be important, but it is dif- 
ficult to demonstrate these conditions are 
greater among the Omaha and Winnebago 
than among the Cheyenne River and Lower 
Brule bands who lack peyote. 

A survey, made by the writer, of the 
Native American Church in the Dakotas 
indicates that many factors are responsible 
for the differential distribution, among 
them being the size and degree of cultural 
homogeneity of the group, the attitudes of 
the tribal leaders to peyote, the importance 
and degree of control of these leaders, the 
degree of conversion to Christianity, the 
economic status, the opposition to peyote 
by non-Indians, the date of introduction of 
peyote, the migration, inadditionto the 
appeal to an individual of this cult and his 
distance from the center of diffusion. 


The Winnebago of Nebraska 


The Winnebago of Nebraska share the 
same agency with the Omaha but are spat- 
ially segregated with the former living in 
the northern half and the latter in the 
southern part of the jointreservation. Re- 
sident on this reservation in 1955 were 711 
Indians, about half of whom were Winne- 
bago. The population data of this reser- 
vation and others to be cited in this paper 
were obtained from Cassel, Page, and 
Hogan, 1956. 

In contrast with nearly all the other 
tribes on the reservation of North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Nebraska, the Winne- 
bago forma small, homogeneous, cohesive 
cultural, social, and political group. The 
tribe was organized under the Wheeler- 
Howard Act with a tribal council and con- 
stitution. The tribal council is relatively 


influential and respected, even though 
there is opposition. Social and political 
factions are notas severe intheir effects 
as in the majority of the reservations in 
the Northern Plains. 

Among the tribes inthe Northern Plains 
peyote was first introduced to the Omaha 
and Winnebago, Informants of the writer 
claim that it was introduced to these tri- 
bes by the Oto in 1906, and it is this date 
that is celebrated for anniversary cere- 
monies. La Barre (1938), however, cites 
evidence indicating a date between 1923 
to 1901, while Slotkin (1956: 36) gives the 
date of 1898 for the Winnebago. Two 
members of the present tribal council of 
the Winnebago were among the original 
converts and are still active leaders in 
the Native American Church, Although 
some of the other members of the tribal 
council are not members of the cult they 
maintain little active, organized opposition. 
In fact, the tribal council and the peyote 
group co-sponsor an interracial project. 
This general attitude of tolerance by the 
tribal leaders to the Native American 
Churchis important in a small group like 
the Winnebago. On larger reservations 
the general attitude of the tribal council 
is not of such critical importance to the 
residents as a whole. 

For the past several years no official 
or aggressive opposition has been made 
by the local Bureau of Indian Affairs em- 
ployees. Although the writer has not in- 
vestigated the status of the peyote on the 
Winnebago Reservation in respect to the 
period when the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
actively tried to stamp out the cult, there 
is evidence from other reservations of 
the region that it drove the sect under- 
ground and reduced the number of mem- 
bers, For example, at Pine Ridge and Ft. 
Berthold informants assert that since the 
time of the tolerant Collier administration 
there has beena revival in interest and an 
increase in number of peyote members. 
Anthropologists tend, however, to take 
the position that during the period of or- 
ganized opposition to peyote by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and other federal 
agencies,from about 1890 until 1934, the 
organization was strengthened ( Stewart 
1956: 88-88; Slotkin 1956: 50-62). Although 
this relationship has not been sufficiently 
investigated to resolve these two points of 
view, it should be recalled that the con- 
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tinued legal and organized resistence of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs to the Sun 
Dance successfully eliminated all the as- 
pects which were not considered desirable. 
It appears that the Federal Government 
has in some instances, by legal pressure, 
caused native religious organization to 
vanish or at least has weakened them. 

A verbal antagonism to peyote has been 
expressed by the local Dutch Reform 
Church which maintains a missionat Winne- 
bago. However, the majority of the Winne- 
bago are not active members of this sect, 
nor do they follow very closely the wishes 
and advice of the local minister. The min- 
ister complains that many of the Winnebago 
have the habit of attending the social events 
of the church but not its services. On the 
reservation there is also a Catholic board- 
ing school. A few of the Winnebago attend 
services at the school chapel. However, 
not many have become active members of 
this sect. Recently when ore of the Winne- 
bagos died his family wanted the local 
priest to perform the conventional Christ- 
ian burial rites and atthe same time have 
the rites of the Native American Church. 
When forced to choose by the priest, the 
family selected the peyote ceremony. 

Since the Winnebago aresucha small 
group and have been subjected to the in- 
fluence of missionaries in their former 
homeland in Minnesota, one wonders why 
they are notas Christianized as the Santee. 
Possibly the answer lies in the fact that 
the Santee in their struggles against the 
white settlers in Minnesota were much more 
befriended by the missionaries and thus be- 
came more sympathetic to this new religion. 

The town of Winnebago employs a police- 
man. He not only guards the town in gen- 
eral but also protects the meetings of the 
‘Native American Church from the inter- 
ference of outsiders and drunks, At one 
time the leaders of the lecal Midewiwin 
society were opposed to the peyote cult, but 
now nearly all the old leaders are dead, 
and there are no young Indians who wish 
to learn the elaborate rituals of the society 
and keep it a vital force. Informants state 
that it has been about 15 years since a 
medicine lodge has been built on the reser- 
vation, James H. Howard reports that in 
1948 he saw a Midewiwin lodge on the Neb- 
raska Winnebago Reservation (personal 
communication, December 9, 1957). There 
thus seem _ to be few living individuals 
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among the Winnebago who oppose the 
peyote cult because it is not part of their 
traditional culture. 

The writer does not know the number 
of Winnebago who are active members of 
the Native American Church, It is dif- 
ficult to find, however, any adult Winne- 
bago resident on the reservation who has 
not at one time or another attended a 
meeting. Without doubt, some individuals 
are not members of the Native American 
Church, but certainly the majority are or 
have been. 

As previously mentioned the presence 
and strength of a peyote cult on a reser- 
vation may relate to the number of 
"transitional types of Indians."' This 
hypothesis is not easy todemonstrate with- 
out making penetrating individual case 
studies on a reservation. Superficially 
the Winnebago and Omaha reservation 
would appear to be in a geographical 
location that would result in the highest 
percentage of highly acculturated Indians 
in the Northern Plains, since it is small, 
on a main highway, and located between 
two large urban centers, Sioux City and 
Omaha. However, the effect of this location 
on the degree of acculturation of the res- 
ervation residents may be quite the op- 
posite in that the more highly acculturated 
Winnebago leave for these cities, where 
itis relatively easy for them to find em- 
ployment. This obviously increases the 
proportion of maladjusted Indians who 
remain. Onmore isolated reservations 
such as Rosebud the lure of cities with 
easy employment is slighter. Again at 
Winnebago, since the size of the group is 
relatively smaller, there are naturally 
a lesser number of old pepple who can 
form an active resistance group to peyote. 

In summary, the factors that seem im- 
portant in the widespread and active pey- 
ote cult on the Winnebago Reservation in 
clude the small size of the group, which 
results ina greater degree of homogeneity; 
the relatively earlier date of introduction; 
the fact that some of the leaders are mem- 
bers of the cult and others do not actively 
oppose the group; plus the relative ease 
for highly acculturated Indians to move to 
the nearby towns. In addition there seem 
to be few living old Indians who have been 
members of the traditional native religious 
groups and thus might form an opposition 


group. 
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The Santee of Nebraska 


With the exception of the Yankton, the 
Santee are the nearest neighbors of the 
Winnebago. These Nebraska Santee are 
descendents of the group of Minnesota 
Santee who were moved after the Sioux 
Uprising of 1863 to the reservation at the 
mouth of the Niobrara. During the time of 
their removal this small group of Indians 
were befriended by the missionary John 
Williamson and readily became his converts, 
They were also among the first of the 
Dakota or Sioux tribes to be subjected to 
Christianity, for during their residence 
in Minnesota they had been partially con- 
verted by the father of this missionary, 
Thomas S, Williamson, Possibly since 
they were a small group it was much 
easier for the missionaries to thoroughly 
Christianize them than their neighbors 
(Barton 1919). 

At present very few Santee live on the 
reservation. Informants estimate that in 
1957 there were only sixty residents, Ac- 
cording to James Howard there was a 
peyote church at Santee from about 1915 
until 1930 (personal communication, Dec- 
ember, 1957). J.S. Slotkin (1956: 38) 
gives the date of introduction as 1908. 
There is no longer any ritual practiced at 
Santee, although some of the former mem- 
bers of the cult there attend services in 
the Yankton church at Greenwood, 


Yankton 


The Yankton live north of the Santee 


near Lake Andes, South Dakota, and about 


175 miles northwest of the Winnebago. 
Nearly all the reservation Yankton live 
on allotted or private land. The group owns 
a mere 5,125 acres of tribal land. It is 
estimated that about 1000 Yankton live 
within the boundaries of the reservation. 
Because they are a highly mobile group, 
the number of residents varies consider- 
ably throughout the year. The Yankton live 
in five communities, some of which are 
adjacent to or incorporated within off- 
reservation non-Indian towns such as 
Wagner and Lake Andes. 

During the last few years the Yankton 
have almostceased to function as a unified 
group either socially or politically. They 
did not organize under the Indian Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1934 or accept a tribal coun- 
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ciland constitution. No one group of leaders 
any longer represents the Yankton as a 
whole, although there is a tribal council 
which makes this claim. Each of the five 
communities has a set of elected officers. 
These officers have few powers and duties 
and in addition exert little influence over 
their communities or the group as a whole 

Socially the Yankton are also divided 
into many classes for the tribe is compos- 
ed of individuals with a great variation in 
the amount of education and degree of 
acculturation, Very few Yankton are unable 
to speak English and only a minority still 
follow the older cultural patterns to any 
degree. Many Yankton have moved into the 
nearby towns and have virtually lost their 
identity as Indians. Those who are not 
salaried employees or who do not work in 
the nearby towns are poverty stricken be- 
cause of the smallamount of land remainin; 
for agriculture or for leasing. 

According to the informant the peyote cul 
was introduced to the Yankton by the Win- 
nebago. The informant did not recall the 
date of introduction. Slotkin (1956: 34) 
gives the date as1911. The peyote buttonis 
obtained from the Winnebago by the Yanktor 
visiting that reservation to attend meetings 
The Yankton must pay a higher cost be 
cause of the ''middle-man" fee. As a re- 
sult, the common practice is to obtain 
peyote by mail from Texas at a cost of 
$11.50 per 1000. 

The Yankton Native American Church is 
active. The members have a church build 
ing and accompanying graveyard north of 
Greenwood. Estimates of the number of 
active members vary between fifty and a 
hundred individuals. Members come from 
all five of the communities and from 
Yankton who live in South Dakota cities 
such as Yankton, Wagner, and Meckling 
The church does not seem to be dying out 
for among its members are young people 
Regular meetings are held every other Sat 
urday night. 

Opposition tothe peyote is strong among 
the more acculturated Yankton. One of the 
leaders of the Lake Andes community state 
that the Yankton who jointhe Native Ameri- 
can Church represent the lower class on 
the reservation. 

Another community leader believes tha 
the peyote is physically and mentally harr 
ful. He stated that a person who takes pe: 
ote regularly can be recognized by his 
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"'green'' complexionand extreme nervous- 
ness. The influence of these leaders, how- 
ever,is limited and does not extend to in- 
dividuals other than those with a compar- 
able level of education and acculturation. 

Another source of opposition to the pey- 
ote cult is a group of older Indians who 
prefer to use the services of a Yuwipi 
medicine manfor health reasons and per- 
sonal problems. A detailed account of the 
Yuwipi cult among the Dakotas can be 
found in Southwestern Journal of Anthro- 
pology (Hurt and Howard 1952). Although 
there is no Yuwipi leader living on the 
Yankton Reservation, practitioners from 
the Rosebud Reservationare readily avail- 
able.Some of the older Yankton prefer to 
use herbs for minor ailments and go to 
the Public Health Service hospital in 
Wagner for major illnesses, Active op- 
position to peyotism is maintained by 
several of the local Christian Churches. 
Occasionally some of the less serious 
members, however, leave to join the 
Native American Church. 

The attitude of the employees of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs at the mainagency 
at Rosebud and the sub-agency at Wagner 
is one of toleration toward the Native 
American Church, The county officials at 
Lake Andes also do not interfer with this 
church, 

Factors of critical importance in the 
persistance of peyote among the Yankton 
seem to be a high degree of factionalism 
and lack of strong influential opposition. 


The Pine Ridge Reservation 


The Pine Ridge Reservation is located 
in southwest South Dakota and contains 
the largest amount of land and greatest 
Indian population in the Northern Plains. 
It is estimated that 6,600 were resident 
on the reservationin1951.A large number 
of the total enrolled population in 1951 of 
11, 111 Indians live in nearby cities such as 
Martin and Rapid City. Many of these off- 
reservation Indians continually move back 
and forth to the reservation and maintain 
close contact with Pine Ridge. In spite of 
the large size of the Pine Ridge Reservation 
the majority of its residents are economic- 
ally depressed. An estimate of the maxi- 
mum number of Indian families who could 
be supported by a highly efficient use of 
the natural resources is 550, It was est- 
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imated in 1955 that there were 1,600 
families living on the reservation and 
that only about 30 of these families were 
completely self-supporting. 

The political and social organization 
at Pine Ridge is relatively more complex 
than that of the other South Dakota reser- 
vations, a function of its larger population 
and area. The resident Oglala Dakota 
tribe organized under the Indian Reorgan- 
ization Act with a tribal council, court, 
and constitution. There are many political 
factions on the reservation and the ever- 
changing members of the council do not 
command universal respect or maintain 
a strong influence with the sub-band as 
a whole. In addition, the variation in de- 
gree of acculturation and education of 
the members of the tribe results in many 
different social groupings. At one extreme 
is an older group of tribal leaders and 
their families who tend to exercise their 
political aspirations in the Black Hills 
Treaty Council. This group is antagon- 
istic to the tribal council. At the other 
extreme is a younger group of highly 
acculturated and relatively well-educated 
Indians who form a faction inthe tribal 
council. A third group.are conservative 
acculturated Indians who form still an- 
other faction of the tribal council. A 
numerous socio-political group is com- 
posed of economically depressed, re - 
latively maladjusted Indians who have 
little formal politics. Informants state 
that the majority of members of the 
Native American Church tend to be identi- 
fied with the latter group. 

Estimates of the number of members 
of the Native American Church at Pine 
Ridge vary from 25 to 33 percent. It is 
probable, however, that the minimum 
estimate is too high. In certain com- 
munities, such as Porcupine Creek and 
Allen, there is a much greater percent- 
age of Indians who are members than in 
some other areas such as the community 
that surrounds the agency. An informant 
describes the members as comprising all 
age groups with a majority of middle-aged 
full bloods and young Indians with a re- 
latively small amount of education. 

Eight informants unanimously agreed 
that the membership of the Native Am- 
erican Church at Pine Ridge is either 
stabilized or slowly increasing. None 
could recall the actual date when peyote 
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was introduced, but they agreed that after 
the introduction the cult spread rapidly. 
According to Aberle and Stewart (1957: 9) 
the peyote church was introduced at Pine 
Ridge in 1904. Under pressure from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs peyote almost 
disappeared from the reservation, accord- 
ing to informants. Shonle's map (1925) 
based on data collected in 1919 indicates 
that less than 25 percentof the Pine Ridge 
Indians used peyote. The Native American 
Church was tolerated during the Collier 
administration and has slowly increased 
since then. Several peyote churches, each 
with its leaders are located on the reser- 
vation. One informant stated that the 
Native American Church at Pine Ridge has 
become solarge thatit has not only priests 
but also two bishops. Ruby (i955: 53-60) 
has published a detailed description of this 
Pine Ridge peyote cult. 

A member of the Catholic boarding school 
estimates that at least 10 percent of his 
congregation are also members of the 
Native American Church, The attitude of 
the local mission is that itis futile to try 
and talk a person into leaving the peyote 
cult. The main sanction imposed by the 
mission is that the priest will not permit 
a person to have both Catholic and the 
peyote death rites nor be buried in the 
Catholic cemetery. The priest stated that 
it is difficult to convert members of the 
peyote groups because they can see no 
conflict between the religious beliefs of 
the Native American Church and the 
Catholic Church. Thus many will attend 
services of both churches. The Catholic 


‘priest stated that he believes that the 


majority of the older full-blooded Indians 
join the peyote cult for religious purposes 
and the younger members for the effects 
of the drug. 

The tribal council does not maintain 
any active or official opposition to peyote. 
In addition, the employees of the tribal 
court, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the 
county law officers do not consider that 
peyote is a problem for law enforcement 
nor do they consider that they have any 
legal authority to make arrests of Indians 
taking peyote. 

A certain amount of opposition to peyote 
is maintained by the medicine men of the 
Yuwipi cult, a traditional Siouan institution, 
(Hurt and Howard 1912). The objectives of 
these two cults differ in that the Native 
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American Churchis primarily a religious 
organization meeting atregular intervals 
with a definite membership. The Yuwipi 
ceremonies are held upon demand for the 
purpose of curing sick people, finding lost 
articles, or making prophecies. It is true, 
however, that the peyote priests attempt 
to cure people and thus become competitors 
with the Yuwipi leaders. Informants at 
Pine Ridge all agree that as the Native 
American Church extends its influence the 
Yuwipi and Wapiye medicine cultures die 
out. 

Another opposition group to peyotism is 
the better educated and more highly ac- 
culturated middle and young age groups 
at Pine Ridge. As yet, however, those 
groups have taken few overt steps to 
counter the Native American Church, 

The source of peyote varies at Pine 
Ridge. One of the leaders receives his 
supply through the mail. Some buy it 
from other Indians on the summer rodeo 
circuit. 

Factors that seem important at Pine 
Ridge Reservation in the stability and 
appeal of the peyote cult are the large 
population, the lack of organized opposition, 
many political factions, and the great 
variations in acculturation. 


The Rosebua Reservation 


The Rosebud Reservation, adjacent to 
the west of the Pine Ridge Reservation, is 
much smaller in area and population. Ac- 
cording to the U.S. Census of 1950 there 
were 2,646 residents. This reservationis 
not characterized at present by as higha 
degree of factionalism as is present at 
Pine Ridge. The tribal council is dominated 
by ahighly aggressive young chairman who 
at the present timehasthe support from 
the majority of residents. 

The writer is unable to find the exact 
date of introduction for the peyote church 
at Rosebud. Newberne and Burke (1925: 
33-34) show peyote present in 1919 at 
Rosebud. About 1942 the tribal council pas- 
sed a resolution against peyote and the 
Yuwipi cult. According to informants this 
resulted in these cults expanding, for the 
wishes of the tribal council at that time 
were not highly respected. According to 
Howard (personal communication; Dec. 9, 
1957) in1950 the tribal council was petitioned 
to bring in the first "staff". When the 
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present tribal chairman was elected a 
few years ago he succeeded in having the 
council remove the regulation against 
peyote and Yuwipi on the grounds it was 
stimulating the growth of these cults. In- 
stead they changed their tactics to ridi- 
culing these cults in public. The tribal 
chairman claims that this action has re- 
sulted in peyote and Yuwipi slowly dying 
out. At present there is only one church 
with about twenty-five members located in 
the Soldier Creek community. 

The situation of peyote at the Rosebud 
Reservation points out the effectiveness 
of tribal leader opposition to peyote. It 
should be noted, however, that this is not 
legal prohibition but the employment of 
traditional Sioux techniques of social con- 
trol, for example, ridicule. 


The Fort Berthold Reservation 


The Fort Berthold Reservation is located 
in central North Dakota. On the reser- 
vation in 1955 were 1,573 resident Indians. 
In comparison with nearly all the other 
Dakota reservations the land resources 
are superior, although inadequate for all 
the enrolled members. Only the Cheyenne 
River ReservationinSouth Dakota contains 
as adequate a land base for its population. 
It was estimated that in 1955 there was 
sufficient land and resources to support 
210 families. This same year there were 
about 452 families on the reservation, 
thirty of which fully were supporting them- 
selves from the land. Migrationaway from 
the reservation has been negligible during 
the past five years. Per capita payments 
derived from monies paid to the tribe for 
the reservation land flooded by the Gar- 
rison Dam and income from oil leases 
has brought an aura of temporary pros- 
perity to the residents. 

The Fort Berthold Indians are the des- 
cendents of the Arikara, Mandan, and 
Hidatsa tribes. They organized under the 
Wheeler-Howard Actas the Three Affiliated 
Tribes with a single council. Politically 
the reservation is characterized by two 
opposing factions which are not correlated 
with the original tribal groups. Friction 
is strong, turnover of council members 
is frequent, and the influence of the coun- 
cil over the tribes as a whole is weak. 
Socially the tribes usually function as a 
single unit although for certainceremonial 
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purposes the integrity of the original 
groups is still maintained. 

Informants vary regarding the date of 
introduction of peyote at Fort Berthold. 
The range of time given is from 1912 to 
1920. Shonle's map (1925) based on data 
collected in 1919 does not indicate peyote 
present in 1919. According to one informant 
an Arikara learned the custom from the 
Pawnee in Oklahoma, According to Howard 
(personal communication, Dec. 9, 1957) 
the source of the original Mandan-Hidatsa 
and Arikara fireplaces was from Albert 
Hensley, a Winnebago. After introduction 
the peyote cult became widespread but 
after a few years the movement almost 
died out. Howard (personal communication; 
Dec. 9, 1957) states that in 1952 he was 
able to find only one member of the Native 
American Church, The Native American 
Church was recently revived under in- 
struction from Dakota at Fort Totten with 
the main center being in the Shell Creek 
Hidatsa community. There are two other 
small groups with one of the leaders living 
in New Town. Informants estimate that 
there are about 50 members in all. None 
of the informants believe that peyote is 
spreading very much if at all at Fort Bert- 
hold. 

Opposition to peyote on the reservation 
is strong among many of the tribal council- 
men and residents. An old informant who 
is the heir to one of Arikara medicine bun- 
dles stated that he believes peyote is 
worse than alcohol. He stated that the 
members of the cult do no work. He also 
expressed the belief that some cof the pey- 
ote cult members are also heavy drinkers 
of alcohol, Opposition was also expressed 
by an eighty-five year old Mandan-Hidatsa 
medicine man, He said, ''The peyote 
priests try to cure people, but they all die. 
In 1920 one of the Indians treated with 
peyote went insane. Peyote is bad for 
people because it makes them act like 
they are drunk." Needless to say such 
charges are vigorously denied by peyote 
members on all reservations. In fact they 
point out that there is a tendency for an 
Indian to stop drinking alcohol once he 
startstaking peyote. A tribal councilman 
stated that the Fort Berthold Indians are 
strong church goers and in time they will 
take cate of the local peyote situation. 

At Fort Berthold peyote is a stable or- 
ganization, then, because of a high degree 
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of factionalism and acculturation. Opposition 
is strong by a large group of traditionally 
minded and a group of highly acculturated 
residents. 


Fort Totten 


Fort Tottenis a small reservation located 
in east central North Dakota. Resident 
on the reservation are 1,240 Indians who 
are mainly of Dakota extraction, although 
a few Ojibwa and Plains-Ojibwa are rep- 
resented. The total amount of land owned 
by this group is small, with 59,665 acres 
of Indian-owned land on the reservation. 
Some 211 families use land that is est- 
imated in 1955 to be sufficient to support 100 
families if efficiently and completely 
utilized. A large number of the people are 
unemployed. One of the chief summer 
occupations of the younger men is following 
and participating in the rodeos and Indian 
fairs in the surrounding communities. 
Frequent contacts with Whites occur both 
in the nearby town of Devil's Lake and 
with the large number of tourists who 
visit the lakes on the reservation. 

The Fort Totten Indians show contrasting 
trends in group solidarity. Migrationfrom 
the reservation, either voluntarily or 
through the relocation is negligible. Only 
a few have moved permanently into the 
nearby town of Devil's Lake. Politically, 
however, the residents are divided into 
three strongly competitive cliques. The 
tribal council shows little stability and 
membership changes frequently. Little 
influence onthe tribe as a whole is exerted 
by the tribal council. Apparently the feel- 
ing of the council toward the peyote cult 
carries little weight in the tribe. 

Peyote was introduced into the reser- 
vation about 1913 ( James H. Howard 
(personal communication, Dec. 9, 1957). 
During the first years, according to in 
formants, there were only three members 
but the group gradually increased to about 
fifty. At Fort Tottenare two peyote churches, 
one in the Mission district and the other 
in the Woodlake community. These groups 
meet irregularily in members' houses. 
Membership is by family groups and all 
ages are represented. At these meetings 
Dakotas and other Indians from Fort Bert- 
hold and Canada sometimes attend, Mem- 
bers have been active in carrying the pey- 
ote way to other reservation groups in 


North Dakota, Montana, and Manitoba. A 
special cemetery is maintained for peyote 
members. 

Opposition to peyote is maintained by 
the local Catholic Mission. The attitude of 
the priests and sisters is highly regarded 
by many of the Indians at Fort Totten. As 
a result it is doubtful that the peyote cult 
will increase. The Catholic church, how- 
ever, has lost a few members to the 
Native American Church. No aggressive 
opposition, however, to peyote is main- 
tained by the employees of the sub-agency 
of the Bureau of Indians Affairs at Fort 
Totten, 


Cheyenne River Reservation 


The Cheyenne River Reservation in 
central South Dakota is a relatively large 
area with a medium-sized population of 
Dakota Indians. Resident are 2,641] in- 
dividuals or 503 families. The residents 
of this reservation with possible excep- 
tion of those of Fort Berthold are the 
most prosperous of those of the northern 
Plains, not only because ofa more adequate 
land base but also because of a Congressional 
appropriation of about $11, 500,000 for com. 
pensation for land that will be lost by the 
construction of the Oahe Reservoir. 

The Cheyenne River Indians contrast 
with those on the other Dakota reservaiions 
in being relatively highly integrated politi- 
cally. Political factionalism is minor 
compared to that of other reservations. 
The tribal council is on the whole unified, 
highly influential, and exercises a strong 
control over the reservation. This is 
exemplified by the fact that the council has 
been able to retain control over the use of 
a federal grant made recently for a re- 
habilitation program. At Fort Berthold the 
rehabilitation program initiated by one 
tribal council was changed to a per capita 
payment plan by the succeeding council- 
men, 

All the informants interviewed by the 
writer denied that there are any members 
of the Native American Church on the 
Cheyenne Reservation, Shonle's map (1925) 
does not indictae a peyote cult in 1919. The 
members of the tribal council are strongly 
opposed to peyote and have regulations 
against its importation on the reservation. 
They are also prepared to take legal sanc- 
tions against any person who introduces 
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peyote. The council has been dominated 
on the whole by a family of mixed French- 
Indian descent who are fairly well educated 
and highly acculturated. This reservation, 
apparently, has nearly always been under 
the control of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
agents and tribal councilmen who have en- 
forced rigid discipline (Hyde 1956: 69). 

There are several social groups repre- 
sented on the reservation. Those who live 
on the east side of the reservation are 
mainly mixed-bloods who have a greater 
degree of education and acculturation than 
those full-bloods who live on the more iso- 
lated west side. Politically the reservation 
is under the control of the members of the 
east side. Those full-bloods who live in 
the western community of Cherry Creek 
still follow many of the older Indian cus- 
toms such as occasionally consulting a 
Yuwipi priest. No Yuwipi priest, however, 
is resident at Cherry Creek and as a re- 
sult the Indians sometimes go to Pine 
Ridge for treatment and at other times a 
Yuwipi priest comes to Cherry Creek. 
The climate at the Cheyenne River Reser- 
vation seems to be unfavorable for the 
peyote cult because of the influential leader- 
ship of highly acculturated mixed-bloods 
families combined with opposition of trad- 
itionally minded full-bloods. According to 
an informant the extent to which the tribal 
councilis willing to enforce its law against 
peyote and the Yuwipi cult is reflected in 
the recent arrest at Cherry Creek of a 
Yuwipi leader from Rosebud who attempted 
tohold a ceremony on the Cheyenne Reser- 
vation. There seems to be few residents of 
an intermediate type. 


Turtle Mountain 


The Turtle Mountain Reservation is ad- 
jacent to the Canadian border in north 
central North Dakota. This is a very over- 
crowded reservation with 4, 469 Indians 
owning 106, 899.45 acres in 1955. It is 
estimated that the land resources of the 
reservation can adequately support 85 of 
the 859 families now living on the reser- 
vation, assuming more efficient manage- 
ment, This lack of land base has caused 
the Indians of Turtle Mountain to become 
highly mobile with large numbers of them 
permanently living off the reservation and 
a great number of those classified as res- 
idents actually working in nearby com- 
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munities for part of the year. As a result 
these Indians are on the whole the most 
highly acculturated of those of North and 
South Dakota. 

In comparison with the other tribes of 
the Dakotas, The Turtle Mountain resi- 
dents have a lower percentage of Indian 
blood. A large proportion of them are 
descendents of the ''Red-River Half- 
Breeds, ''a mixture of French and Chippe- 
wa-Cree blood. On the reservation there 
are two distinct cultural groups, the 
mixed bloods who consider themselves of 
a White-Indian culture and a smaller 
group of ''Chippewas'' who live apart and 
follow a more Indian life pattern. 

There is no evidence of the Native Am- 
erican Church on the Turtle Mountain 
Reservation as a whole. Neither the mixed- 
bloods or those locally called 'Chippewas'"' 
show any strong interest in peyote. A few 
full-bloods have attended meetings else- 
where, and one man has expressed an in- 
terest in bringing peyote to Turtle Moun- 
tain (James H. Howard, personal com- 
munication, Dec. 9, 1957). The mixed- 
bloods are active members of the Catholic 
Church and as such are opposed to the use 
of peyote. The Chippewas still retain many 
features of their old religion. For ex- 
ample the Sun Dance is performed perhaps 
in its 'purest''form in the plains. Not only 
are the Chippewas opposed to peyote but 
so are members of the tribal council. 
The opposition to peyote by the tribal coun- 
cil is important. This council resembling 
that of Cheyenne River, is characterized 
by a low degree of factionalism, and a 
high degree of influence and respect among 
the reservation residents. 


Other Dakota Reservations 


The writer has not personally made a 
survey of the status of peyotism on the Low- 
er Brule, Crow Creek, Standing Rock and 
Sisseton Reservations, Shonle's map (1925 
based on 1919 data does not indicate peyote 
present on any of these reservations. Mem- 
bers of the present tribal council deny that 
there are any members of the Native Ameri- 
can Church on the Lower Brule Reservation. 
According toinformationreceived by Howard 
(personal communication, Dec. 9,1957)there 


is a small active group at Sisseton, The Crow 


Creek group received their staff from the 
Winnebago proselytizer, John Rave. An 
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attémpt was made to introduce peyote on 
the nding Rock Reservation, but opposi- 
tion by the Catholic Church and tribal leaders 
was effective enough to prevent its intro- 
duction (James H. Howard, personal com- 
munication, Dec. 9, 1957). 


Comparative Analysis of Peyotism 
in the Dakotas and Nebraska 


This survey of the peyote cult on the 
reservations in North and South Dakota 
reveals an uneven distribution in member- 
ship and status. As a result these reser- 
vations provide an ideal source for test 
ing the various hypotheses which explain 
diffe rential distribution of the Native Amer- 
ican Church. One of the functionalist 
interpretations state that the peyote cult 
furnishes a new life pattern to those In- 
dians who have suffered great cultural 
loss. Undoubtedly, for those Indians who 
lost a large amount of their traditional 
culture, the Native American Church offers 
a new way of adjustment. Nevertheless, 
this cult appears to be strongest among 
the Omaha and Winnebago who have re- 
tained far more of their original culture 
than have the Cheyenne River Dakota, who 
completely lack peyotism. 

The level of education and degree of 
acculturation are also relevant to under- 
standing an individual's choice of the 
Native American Church but not necessarily 
the distributional pattern on the reservat- 
ions. There is little evidence that the 
Lower Brule Dakota who lack the peyote 
cult are, as a whole, more educated and 
acculturated than the Yanktonnais who live 
in the adjacent Crow Creek Reservation. 
The latter, however, have a cult, even 
though lacking a leader. Also, the peyote 
cult is very active on the Pine Ridge Res- 
ervation and dying out in the neighboring 
Rosebud Reservation. It would be most 
difficult to prove that there is any great 
difference inthe acculturation of these two 
reservations. There is reason to believe, 
however, that the lack of introduction of 
the Native American Church on the Turtle 
Mountain Reservation is related to the 
relatively higher degree of acculturation 
by the numerically dominant mixed-bloods 
who are active members of the Catholic 
Church, 

At present, the oppositionby the non- 
Indian population is not very intense and 
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as a result this is no longer a major factor 
in the persistence of peyote. For many 
years official opposition by members of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs almost eliminated 
the Native American Church in the area, 
The more tolerant policies since the time 
of the Collier administration has provided 
a favorable climate for expansion of the 
cult, Effective opposition by the various 
Christian churches has prevented indivi- 
duals from joining the cult but has not by 
itself eliminated peyote onany reservation. 
Legal prohibitions by state governments 
do not seem to have much effect on peyotism. 
For example the South Dakota Code 
(South Dakota 1939) lists peyote as a nar- 
cotic and consequently can not be legally 
imported or possessed. However, there 
appears to be no attempt to enforce this 
law. At the 1956 Legislature representatives 
of the Native American Church at Pine 
Ridge requested that this statute be revised 
to remove the restriction on the importation 
of peyote (Anonymous 1956). The group 
appeared after the deadline for introduct- 
ions of bills, so no opportunity arose to 
reveal the attitude of state officials to peyote 


It is also difficult to establish any corre- 


lation between the various peyote groups 
and their proximity to modernurban cities. 
Thus, active members can by found among 
the Indians who live in Yankton, among the 
Omaha and Winnebago who live outside of 
Sioux City, and in the Kyle community at 
Pine Ridge, which is one of the most iso- 
lated societies in the Northern Plains. Yet 
peyote is absenton the equally isolated 
Cherry Creek bank of the Cheyenne River 
and among the Chippewa of the Turtle Moun 
tain who live very close to urban centers. 

Informants agreed that members of the 
Native American Church tend to come from 
the economically depressed members of a 
tribe. However, relative income alone does 
not determine the status of peyote on a 
particular reservation. An active church 
is present at Fort Berthold and absent at 
Cheyenne River. These reservations have 
the highest economic level in the Dakotas. 
Furthermore it is absent among the Lower 
Brule and presentat Fort Totten which are 
on the opposite extremes of the economic 
scale. 

On the basis of the survey made in 1956 
it would appear that the most important 
factors determining the persistence of 
peyote on the reservationarethe presence 
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of a large enough group of Indians who are 
neither traditionally minded full-bloods nor 
highly acculturated mixed-bloods, and the 
attitudes, behavior, and types of sanctions 
of the local political authority. On the 
Cheyenne River and Turtle Mountain Res- 
ervations no evidence of peyote was found. 
These reservations are controlled by highly 
respected and influential groups of mixed- 
bloods who face little organized resistance. 
In addition, they are supported by a large 
group of traditionalists. These factions 
not only regard peyote as undesirable but 
have laws forbidding its importation. In 
addition, they are determined to arrest 
any resident who imports peyote. A sim- 
ilar situation accurs among the Lower 
Brule Sioux who lack peyote. However, 
the leaders of this society do not take 
such an aggressive stand, because they 
can exercise informally a much tighter 
control over their small group of 300 
residents, 

On all other reservations in the Dakotas 
and Nebraska the Native American Church 
is either present or not quite extinct. It 
is significant that the political structure 
of these remaining reservations is dif- 
ferent than that of the three groups above. 
Until recently the Rosebud Reservation 
was led by competing factions withno one 
group able to hold for long a position of 
strong control. A council in 1942 passed 
a law against peyote. This pressure by 
ineffective leaders stimulated the local 
peyote cults. Later an aggressive tribal 
chairman gained strong control over his 
people, but not enough to take legal action 
against peyotism. His policy of publicly 
ridiculing this religion has resulted in 
the church's shrinking to about twenty-five 
members, 

The Pine Ridge Reservationis embroiled 
in political factionalism. Although the 
present members of the tribal council do 
not, as individuals, approve of peyote, 
they follow a policy of officially ignoring 
the Native American Church. Judging by 
their lack of effectiveness in gaining co- 
operation of the tribe as a whole, any 
aggressive sanctions against peyote would 
probably have a stimulating effect. As a 
result several hundred residents and off- 
reservation enrollees are active members 
in the church, which if not expanding is 
stabilized. 

At Fort Berthold the peyote cult has 
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recently undergorea revival although it 
has only about fifty members. While the 
present tribal councilmen do not approve 
of this movement, they are unable to take 
any official counter measures for the 
same reasons that prevail at Pine Ridge. 

The political organization of the Dakotas 
at Fort Totten is also characterized by- 
factionalism. There is no evidence that 
any strong measures against peyote have 
been taken by these officials. Nevertheless, 
the church has only about fifty members. 
The influence of the local Catholic Church 
has been great enough to block any signi- 
ficant expansion fo the peyote cult. 

A Native American Church of about the 
same size and status exists among the 
Yankton, These Indians did not organize 
under the Indian Reorganization Act and 
consequently lack a tribal council. Al- 
though some of the community leaders are 
opposed to peyote they have effective con- 
trol over so few people that their attitudes 
have little effect on the local Native Am- 
erican Church, The majority of the Yankton 
now live in urban centers and have ceased 
to follow their older cultural traditions. 
As a result the Native American Church 
seems to be stabilized in an environment 
where an individual is free to join without 
much negative sanction imposed by leaders 
and where few Indians are any longer at- 
tracted by the traditional Siouan institutions. 

On the Winnebago and Omaha Reservat- 
ions peyote persists in its most intense 
form, with the majority of residents adults 
participating. Although a few of the tribal 
councilmen are privately opposed to pey- 
ote, others are still active believers. 
The positive sanctions of these tribal 
councilmen has enabled the peyote cult to 
persist in an exceptionally favorable at- 
mosphere, 

The distance of a particular reservation 
from the centers of diffusion of peyote 
does not appear to be particularly import- 
ant, The main source for the peyote cult 
in North and South Dakota was the Winne- 
bago of Nebraska. An exception to this is 
the Pine Ridge Reservation, which accord- 
ing to Aberle and Stewart (1957: 9-10) 
probably received their cult from the 
Cheyenne Arapaho Reservation at Calumet, 
Oklahoma. A study of the geographical 
distribution in the Dakotas and northern 
Nebraska reveals that the nearest neigh- 
bors to the Winnebago, the Santee lack 
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peyote. North of the Santee the Native Am- 
erican Church was presentuntil recently at 
Crow Creek, absent at Lower Brule, Chey- 
ene River, Standing Rock and present at 
Fort Berthold and Fort Totten. 


Conclusions 


A survey made of the peyote cultin north- 
ern Nebraska and North and South Dakota 
in 1956 reveal a very uneven distribution. 
It was found that these factors seemed to 
be most important in the status of peyot- 
ism on a particular reservation: (a) the 
degree to which the tribal and Church lead- 
ers sanctioned the cult, (b) the degree to 
which the political and religious leaders 
could actually control their tribal group 
because of popularity and amount of fact- 
ionalism, (c) the size and homogeneity of 
the group and (d) the presence of groups 
to which peyote has no appeal either because 
of education or traditionalist attitudes. 
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AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONCLUSION 
FOUND IN AN UNUSUAL CONTEXT 


While consulting a primary source of infor- 
mation on various forms of bullets and rifles 
as an aid in identifying specimens from his- 
toric sites, I encountered the following con- 
clusion worthy of an anthropologist's pen in 
regard to man, the mythmaker: 


",....Men are too often taught to be- 
lieve rather than to reflect, --to receive 
opinions rather than to unfold them by 
the process of careful examination, It 
is thus, that theories pass from mind 
to mind, from generation to generation, 
as settled truths;and theories too, which 
are not only questionable, but are in- 
distinctily comprehended, even by those 
who teach them," 


This was published in London in 1860 on 
page 40 of Lecture III, ''On the Falsity of the 
Principles on which the Present Service Wood- 
Plug Ammunition is Constructed", in ''The 
Volunteer Rifleman and the Rifle", by John 
Boucher, then Major Commandant of the 
Volunteer Force of the County of Surrey, 
England. 

Boucher was pointing out that the wooden 
plugs in the bases of the conical bullets used 
in the British Army riflemusket did not ex- 
pand the bullet upon the explosion of the pow- 
der. He demonstrated by experimental means 
that they were actually pushed out of the bul- 
lets to the rear through the compression of 
the slug by the resistance of the column of 
air in the barrel. His subject is of more than 
passing interest to students of firearms and 
he has left to anthropologists a quotable state- 
ment, 
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A SICKLE FROM THE GREAT OASIS SITE 
IN MINNESOTA 


In my first report of the type site of the 
Great Oasis Focus, I listed two 'Crook- 
shaped objects of bison scapulae,'"' and stated 
that ''the function of these objects, which re- 
semble short-handled scythes, is not known" 
(1945; 33-34). When later I read Heizer's re- 
port of the dccurrence of sickles in western 
North America (1951; 247) it did not occur to 
me to connect his sickles with the Great Oasis 
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ins 
objects, probably because his illustrated 


specimens were of mountain sheep horn and 
quite unlike the Great Oasis objects in outline, 
But when I saw Metcalf's illustration of bison 
scapula sickles from the Dodd site in South 
Dakota (1956: 305-07) I realized that I was 
looking at near duplications of my Great Oasis 
implements. 

The nearly complete Great Oasis sickle (Fig. 
3) is the right scapula of a young bison. The 
head of the scapula has been severed by a cut 
obliquely across the neck, backward and up- 
ward from the coracoid border, so neatly 
made as to leave a single plane across the 
dense tissue, The spine has been cut down, 
though not to a level of the fossae on either 
side of it. Much of the larger forsal fossa 
(the infraspinous fossa of the human scapula) 
has been cut away close tothe spine, except 
for the area along the vertebral border which 
has been left to projectas a short arm. The 
inner edge of the short arm and the curve has 
been brought to a sharp cutting edge by a 
level on each surface. The length of the im- 
plement is 39.4cm., the maximum breadth 
is 13.09cm., and the width of the handle at the 
point where the cutting begins is 6.3cm. 

The smaller objectis presumably the handle 
of another sickle, as it closely resembles the 
handle of the nearly complete implement, ex- 
cept that the neck is broken, not cut, rather 
squarely across. The length of the fragment 
is 24 cm., and its maximum width is 4. 8cm. 

Metcalf states that the Dodd site sickle was 
found in Feature 17, a rectangular house 
which Lehmer (1954: 76) assigns to the An- 
derson Focus, Lehmer classes the Anderson 
Focus within the Middle Missouri Tradition, 
in which it includes sites of the Over Focus 
(pg. 140). Both Hurt and Wilford (1955) have 
commented on resemblances between the 
Great Oasis and Over Foci. The presence of 
sickles at the Dodd and Great Oasis sites is 
seen in another trait linking the Great Oasis, 
Over and Anderson Foci. 


Heizer, Robert F. 
1951 The Sickle in Aboriginal Western North 
America. American Antiquity, Vol. 16, 
No. 3. Salt Lake City. 


Hurt Wesley R., Jr. 

1951 Report of the Investigation of the Swan- 
son Site, 39 Br 16, Brule County, South 
Dakota, 1950. South Dakota Archaeologi- 
cal Commission Archaeological Studies, 
Circular No. 3. Pierre, 


Lehmer, Donald J. 
1954 Archaeological Investigations in the 
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Oahe Dam Area, South Dakota, 1950-51. 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 
No. 158. Washington. 


Metcalf, George 
1956 Additional Data from the Dodd and Phil- 
lips Ranch Site, South Dakota, Ameri- 
can Antiquity, Vol. 21,No. 3, Salt Lake 
City. 


Wilford, Lloyd A. 
1945 Three Village Sites of the Mississippi 
Pattern in Minnesota. American Antiquity, 
Vol. 11, No. 1, Salt Lake City. 


1955 A Revised Classification of the Pre- 
historic Cultures of Minnesota. Ameri- 


can Antiquity, Vol. 21, No. 2. Salt Lake City. 


Lloyd A. Wilford 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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THE COUNTY GRID SYSTEM OF 
SITE DESIGNATION 


There appear to be two basic methods of 
designating sites. An older method uses nu- 
merical designation; the more recent develop- 
ment utilizes a grid system as the basis for 
numerically designated sites. The grid meth- 
od can be subdivided further into systems 
using either linear or political boundaries. 

Wasley (1957) describes a form of linear 
grid system imposed upon a standard state 
map. The state is divided into lettered quad- 
rangles based upon standard meridians and 
parallels. These are further subdivided into 
rectangles measured in terms of longitude 
and latitude thus permitting the same relative 
position of the rectangles within each quad- 
rangle. Site designations within the rectangles 
are numbered serially as found, without ref- 
erence to geographical position. 

In the Plains area the county system of site 
designation has been in vogue for a number of 


Fig. 3. Great Oasis Sickles. a, bison scapula type; b, handle of a second sickle. 
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years. Champe (1948) first mentions the use 
of this system in this region ascribing its 
origin to Paul Cooper of the Laboratory of 
Anthropology, University of Nebraska, and 
its first extensive use to the Missouri River 
Basin Project of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Because of the regional coverage of that sur- 
vey various states were given numerical des- 
ignation. This feature is, of course, not one 
which is necessary for mostinstitutions whose 
surveys and excavations are state-bound. 
Moreover, the disadvantage of this feature is 
that it makes the symbol rather long for trans- 
fer to small objects. Therefore,a variation of 
this system in use at the University of Okla 
homa will be described - a variation ad- 
apted for state institutions. This system was 
inaugurated at the University of Oklahoma by 
Robert E. Bell. He attributes its development 
to a somewhat similar model used at the 
University of Chicago, but states that it also 
incorporates modifications suggested by the 
systems of several other institutions. 

In Oklahoma's system, each county is given 
a standard two letter abbreviation and sites 
within the county are numbered numerically 
as found. The sites so designated are des- 
cribed in a catalog in terms of the usual 
map references: range, township, section 
and quarter. In contrast to the four unit des- 
ignation in the linear grid (state, quadrangle, 
rectangle, site) the county system has a basic 
two unit designation: the county abbreviation 
and the site number within the county (site 
#1 in Cleveland County is Cl-1). Unlike the 
linear type, no state designation is used for 
the classifying state, the lower case second 
letter of the county symbol being sufficient 
to distinguish it from other state and foreign 
symbols which consist of two upper case letters 
(Arizona-AR; Mexico-ME). No county desig- 
nations are used for other states and foreign 
countries, Instead, further information con- 
cerning exact location is obtained from a 
separate loose leaf catalog which is indexed 
alphabetically by the symbols for the various 
states and foreign countries. 

With this concise two letter county symbol, 
survey sheets can be filed under a uniform 
system. .in this case alphabetically and num- 
erically. This arrangement can be carried 
through the entire process of cataloging and 
marking specimens as well as their storage. 
This county-site designation can be trans- 
ferred to the smallest artifact. More precise 
classification of material from a given site by 
area, unit, or level can be indicated by one 
additional numerical designation. For example, 
if the first specimen from a site in Cleveland 
County came from the surface of the part of 
the site designated as Area A, it would be 
marked Cl-1/1; a second group of specimens 
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from the same site but from Area B would be 
marked Cl-1/2; and another group from the 
same site, Area B, but a different level, 
would be marked Cl-1/3. Each group of arti- 
facts from the same location receives a sep- 
arate numerical sub-number, the exact des- 
cription being found in the catalog under the 
symbol appearing on the specimen. 

The system is very flexible. Its great ad- 
vantage lies in the fact that all artifacts are 
marked with the same designation which ap- 
pears on the survey sheet. The symbol is the 
same on the survey sheet, the county site map, 
the marked specimen, and finally on the 
drawer of the cabinet in which the specimen 
is stored. Each drawer has a specific county 
designation but a drawer can also hold speci- 
mens from other sites, (Cleveland County Cl- 
1 to Cl-7). 

The advantages of the county grid system 
are: (1) a single concise and uniform system 
of designation can be projected through the 
entire process of site numbering, survey sheet 
filing, map location, artifact marking, and 
storage; (2) it eliminates the need for a cata- 
log or card system to locate or return speci- 
mens and makes it easy to identify specimens 
which are out of place; (3) comparative studies 
are facilitated because geographical locations 
are explicit without reference to other data; 
(4) material listed on a survey sheet can be 
found without further cross-references; (5) 
minimum instruction for understanding and 
use of the system is required because familiar 
geographical reference points are used; and 
(6) it eliminates the necessity for predesig- 
nated grid divisions for participating individ- 
uals or institutions contributing to the survey. 

Despite the advantages, there are definite 
limitations to the county grid system. It is 
effective only where counties are sufficiently 
small to be referentially significant. In some 
western states where the counties are large, 
untilization of the county as the grid unit would 
not be precise enough for geographical location 
(Withers 1948). Therein lies the advantage of, 
and reason for, the development of the linear 
grid system. For instance, Arizona-with 113, 
909 square miles-has 14 counties while Okla- 
homa-with 69,919 square miles-has 77. To 
superimpose a linear grid over a state such 
as Oklahoma with its numerous counties would 
be to compound confusion whereas the appli- 
cation of this system to a state having a few 
large counties is to organize the area into 
convenient units of archaeological reference. 
It would seem that when new systems of site 
designation are inaugurated, some type of grid 
system will be preferable to serial enumeration 
since spatial reference is basic to archaeo- 
logical reference, Whether the choice should 
be a linear or a county grid system would de- 
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pend upon the size of the existing counties. 


Champe, John L, 
1948 AisforApple. Plains Conference News- 
letter, Vol.1, No. 2,pp. 45-48. Lincoln. 


Wasley, William 
1957 The Archaeological Survey of the Ari- 
zona State Museum, University of Ari- 
zona. Tucson, 


Withers, Arnold 
1948 Notesand News Regarding Field Activ- 
ities. Plains Conference Newsletter, 
Vol. 2, No. 3, pp. 2. Lincoln, 


James B, Shaeffer 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


GROWTH RINGS IN DESERT SHRUBS 


A study of growth rings in desert shrubs by 
C. W. Ferguson, Department of Watershed 
Management, The University of Arizona, Tuc- 
son, has shown that big sagebrush (Artemesia 
tridentata) contains a ring chronology reflect- 
ing winter rainfall and that this species oc- 
casionally reaches an age of over 200 years. 
Preliminary studies indicate that other woody 
desert species, such as netleaf hackberry 
(Celtis reticulata), sumac (Rhus microphylla), 
and two species of Morman tea (Ephedra a 
have annual growth rings and form interpre- 
table chronologies. It may thus be possible to 
extend dendrochronological dating and cli- 
matic sequences into desert areas where this 
approach has not previously been applicable. 


Richard B. Woodbury, Editor 
Arid Lands Research Newsletter 
No. 2, December 1959 
University of Arizona, Tuscon 


CRITICISM OF THE MUSEUM ORIENTATION 
OF EXISTING ANTIQUITY LAWS 


Antiquity Laws are basically concerned with 
archaeology and pre-history but may include 
paleontology and history. These laws define 
certain objects, sites, and structures that 
are to be protected from careless and un- 
scientific exploration and excavation, regulate 
the sale and exploitation of such protected 
objects, define the ownership, and often est- 
ablish administrative machinery for licensing 
persons or institutions to undertake surveying, 
investigation, exploration, and excavation of 
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sites. 


The earliest law of this type in the United 
States is a federal law of 1906 which was 
passed during the first great interest in con- 
servation and may be regarded as anextension 
of the concept of natural resources to include 
history, archaeology and paleontology. This 
act has served as the model for many antiquity 
laws developed later by individual states such 
as Alabama, Arizona, Delaware, Nebraska, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. 

Although every state has laws directed to 
the protection of state prehistory, only about 
half of these states have laws specifically deal- 
ing with excavations for archaeological and 
paleontological purposes. Even these laws are 
usually primarily concerned with the needs of 
museums and especially with museums within 
the state. Generally there is a lack of emphasis 
on actual control of research, and the weight 
of wording in most antiquity laws is orientated 
toward increased collection and museum dis- 
play. This can be seen by examination of the 
followingexcerptsfrom Antiquity laws: 


The Federal Act of 1906: 

Provided, that the examinations, ex- 
cavations, and gatherings are under- 
taken for the benefit of reputable mu- 
seums, universities, colleges, or 
other recognized scientific or educat- 
ional institutions, with a view to in- 
creasing the knowledge of such objects, 
and that the gatherings shall be made 
for the permanent preservation in 
public museums (sec. 3) 


Arizona: 

... Shall donate to the state fifty per 
cent of all artifacts, ...to be depos- 
ited with a public museum in the state 
(41-771-A) 


Delaware: 

No archaeological excavation shall be 
carried out except for the benefit of 
reputable museums, universities, col- 
leges, or other recognized scientific 
institutions, with the view to increase 
knowledge of such objects. (5302) 


Montana: 

Provided, that the examinations and 
gatherings are undertaken for the 
benefit of reputable museums, univ- 
ersities, colleges or other recognized 
scientific or educational institutions 
(sec 75-1203). 
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Oklahoma: 

Any person, or persons, making any 

investigations, exploration or excava- 
tions of any pre-historic ruins. . shall 
donate to the state fifty per cent ofall 
articles. .found or discovered by such 

investigations, explorations, or exca- 
vations, to be deposited with the State 
museums of anthropology and paleon- 
tology connected with the University 

of Oklahoma. (sec. 1) 


Several states have designated repositories 
for that portion of the materials found through 
authorized excavation which are to remain or 
become the property of the state. Oregon, 
Mississippi, Montana, Delaware, Oklahoma, 
Nevada and New Mexico name a specific mus- 
eum as depository for these materials while 
Arizona and Alabama indicate that the mater- 
ials must be displayed in a museum within 
the state. 

In addition to requiring that excavations be 
undertaken for the benefit of museums, etc., 
and establishing repositories for recovered 
objects, many states have attempted to pre- 
vent the disposal of material outside the state. 
Either non-resident persons and institutions 
are discouraged from excavation, or such 
conditions are imposed upon them as to ensure 
retention of at least a portion of the objects 
within the state, by establishing conditions for 
exploration. Michigan reserves to itself the 
exclusive right and privilege to excavate 
‘through agents authorized for the purpose 
(sec. 1) and so implicitly forbids exportation. 
Minnesota similarly reserves rights and im- 
plies that exportation is unlawful (84.37) and 
Montana (75-1203) requires that not less than 
50 per cent of all specimens recovered by 
non-resident institutions shall be maintained as 
state property. New York does not forbid or 
control exportation, but permits are granted 
only for the purposes of the state museum and 
science service, which implies that materials 
are to remain in state. Removal of objects 
from Utah requires pérmission from the state 
parks and recreation commission which may, 
as a condition to consent, require that a por- 
tion of the materials recovered remain the 
property of Utah. In Wyoming too, permission 
is required and the same conditions apply. 


Thus many existing laws relating to antiqui- 


ties address themselves to the purpose of 
establishing and adding to the collections of 
museums within the state. This is similar to 
laws to many nations (Unesco/CUA/68) which 
require that all or part of such materials re- 
main within the country. Exportationis allowed 
only with permission and dealers in antiquities 
are closely supervised. 

While it is a fine idea to direct antiquities 
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legislation so that it is assured that recovered 
artifacts finally are placed in an authorized 
repository, I feel that it is wrong to insist, as 
in many cases, that the repository be an in- 
stitution within the state Archaeological 
cultural horizons do not usually confine them- 
selves to state political boundaries and it 
seems unwise to force such an issue which 
often discourages more wealthy out-of-state 
organizations from undertaking excavations in 
areas where the historical, archaeological or 
paleontological resources are rich but the 
state lacks qualified personel to exploit these 
resources to the maximum. It must be remem 
bered at all times that our common enemy is 
erosion and our archaeological sites are cul- 
tural resources that once destroyed byerosion 
cannot be replaced. It is my belief that re - 
strictive commitments and ethnocentric mus- 
eum orientation often discourages a qualified 
organization from working in another state, 
even when the second state cannot exploit these 
cultural resources at the present time, Indian 
sites are part of the cultural heritage of our 
nation and the demands of many states to pre- 
serve their prehistoric past, largely or ex- 
clusively within their own political boundaries 
is in violation of the interest of science, 
national trust, and democratic ideals. 


Alabama 
1940 Code of Alabama, vol. 8, p. 362. 


1915 Code of Alabama Laws, vol. 8, p.728. 


1939 General Laws, Regular Session, no.162, 
1939 General Laws, Regular Session, no. 5%, 


Alaska 
1929 Laws, c. 105, p. 249. 


Arizona 
1927 Revised Statutes, art. 4,c.4, title 41. 


1927 Revised Statutes Laws, c. 65. 


Arkansas 
1917 Act of March 21, p. 1443, sec. 1. 


California 
Laws, 21929, p. 1887. 


Administrative Code, title 14,c.5,art.18 


Penal Code, sec. 622 1/2. 


Public Resources Code, div. 5, c. 1, 
art. 2, sec. 5020-5023. 


Connecticut 
1955 General Statutes, 1955 Supplement, 
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c.160a, sec. 1892d. 


1955 General Statutes, 1955 November Sup- 
plement (Cumulative) sec. N177. 


1949 General Statutes, Revision of 1949, sec. 
1761 (7). 


Delaware 
Delaware Code Annotated, title 7, c. 
53, part 6, sec. 5301-5306. 


Delaware Code Annotated, title 29, sec. 
3351-3356. 


Delaware Code Annotated, title 7, Vol. 
3, part 6, c. 54, sec. 5401-5405. 


Florida 
1955 Statutes, c. 376. 


1935 Laws, c. 16782. 


Georgia 
1927 Acts, pp. 264, 274. 


1943 Acts, p. 180. 


Code of Georgia Annotated, sec. 43-121. 


1951 Laws, General Acts and Resolutions, 
no. 496, pp. 789-794. 


Idaho 
34th Session, Legislature of the State 
of Idaho, S.B. 163. 


Illinois 
1907 Laws, p. 374. 


1953 Revised Statutes, c. 105, sec. 456-482. 


Iraq 
1936 Antiquities Act of 1936. 


lowa 
C 24, 27, 31, 4542. 


Laws of the 46th General Assembly,c. 
13, sec. 23. 


Laws of the 48th General Assembly, c. 
113, sec. 23. 


Kansas 
1879 Laws, c. 167, sec. 3; as revised, 1923. 


Kentucky 
1936 Laws, First Extra Session,c.1l,art, XVII. 


1953 Revised Statutes, sec. 171. 310. 
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1956 Revised Statutes, sec. 146.020, 146. 
070. 


Louisiana 
1950 Revised Statutes, title 56, sec. 1681. 


Maine 
1954 Revised Statutes, c. 36, sec. 330. 


1954 Revised Statutes, c. 89, sec. 231,232 


Massachusetts 
Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, Art. LI. 


General Laws, c. 40, sec. 5. 


Michigan 
1913 Acts. 


1929 John S, Haggerty (compiler), Public 
Acts of the Legislature of the State of 
Michigan Passed at the Regular Session 
of 1929: pp. 430-431. Lansing. 


1948 Compiled Laws, Vol. 2, c. 399.4. 


Minnesota 
1931 Acts, c. 186, sec. 4. 


1936 Acts, c. 340, approved April 29,1936 
1939 Laws, c. 207, sec. 1-5(3109-1-3109-5 
1953 Statutes, (1947 c. 547), sec. 138.08. 


Mississippi 
1942 Code of 1942, sec. 6189.01. 


1938 Laws, c. 161, sec. 6190. 


Missouri 
Constitution, art. III]. sec. 48. 


Revised Statutes, Annotated, sec. 1448 


Montana 
1939 Laws, Resolutions and Memorials of 
the State of Montana Passed by the 26th 
Legislative Assembly in Regular Sessio 
....Jan, 2, 1939 ending March 2, 1939, 
c. 78, pp. 158-161. 


1953 Revised Codes of Montana, replace- 
ment Vol. 4, Allen Smith Col, c. 12, 
sec. 75-1201-1206. 


1957 Revised Codes, Vol. 4, Cumulative 


Pocket Supplement, c. 3, sec. 62-301- 
314. 
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1935 Resolution, Nebraska House of Rep- 
resentatives, May 14-24, 1935. 


Revised Statutes; Vol. 2,-Crimes and 
Punishments, sec. 28-1032-1034. 


1897° Laws, c. 100/ 


Nevada 
Revised Statutes, NRS 381.200. 


1953. Laws, c. 210. 


New Jersey 
Statutes Annotated, title 28. 


New Mexico 
1931 Laws, c. 42, p. 81. 


New York 
1922 Laws. 


1923 Laws, c. 90. 


1958 Laws, (Public Works Bill 15r, amend- 
ing sec. 233 of the educational law. ) 


North Carolina 
1955 General Statutes, c. 121. 


1935 Public Laws, c. 198 (S.B. 304). 


North Dakota 
1915 Laws, c. 169, p. 3. 


1939 Laws, (S.B. 130). 


Ohio 
1933 Laws, approved Sept. 1933. 


Revised and Annotated Laws, c. 1505. 


Oklahoma 
1935 Laws, c. 34,art.19,pp. 165-167. 


Statutes Annotated, title 53, sec.1-19. 


Oregon 
1935 Revised Statutes, sec. 273.250, 273. 
260 (Laws, 1935, c. 380.). 


Pennsylvania 
1945 Laws, no. 446, art. XXVII. 


1939 Penal Code, as ammended, sec. 863. 


South Carolina 
1952 Code of Laws, .sec. 9-1 - 9-7. 


South Dakota 
Laws, c. 135. 
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1947 Laws, c. 225. 


1947 Laws, c. 136. 


1949 Laws, c. 232, amending sec. 3, c. 
225. Laws of 1947. 


Tennessee 
Williams' Tennessee Code, sec. 1017- 
1024; Tennessee Code Annotated, sec. 
4-1101-1108. 


Texas 
1952 Penal Code (Vernon). Vol. 1, art.1472. 


1931 Acts, 42 Leg. Ist C.S., c.32, p. 7. 
1939 Acts, 46th Leg., p. 60. 


United States of America 
1906 Public No. 209, Stat. L. 225. 


1935 Public No. 292, 74th Congress. 


Utah 
1957. Laws, c. 135, (S.B. no. 62). 


Vermont 
1955 Laws, no. 244. 


Laws, c. 185. 
1947 Statutes, sec. 4169-4171. 


Virginia 
1926 Laws, p. 307. 


1938 Laws, p. 1155. 


Washington 
1941 Laws, c. 216. 


1943 Laws, pp. 37-38, c. 19. 


1949 Remington's Revised Statutes, sec. 27. 


52.010 - 27. 52-020. 


West Virginia 
Laws, c. 29, sec. 2774-2777. 


Wisconsin 
1921 Laws, c. 429, sec. 4-5. 


1935 Laws, c. 302. 
1951 Statutes, sec. 445. 


Wyoming 
1935 Acts, sec. 1-3. 


1945 Compiled Statutes, sec. 18-1903. 
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34 
1929 Laws, c. 37. (Session Laws). Fossil or artifact removal statement. 
1921 Laws, c. 96. George A. Agogino 
Sally K. Sachs 
Application for fossil or artifact re- University of Wyoming 
moval permit. Laramie, Wyoming 
piains...... 
QUOTES 


Reprinted from: USNPS, Region 3 Research 

Abstract # 198, June 1958 
ve "The Big Dogs of the Earth Lodge People" Erik K. Reed, Editor 
Theodore E, White 


472. "The dates of the sites from which most of the dogs came can be roughly 


bracketed between 1200 and 1800 A.D. (fide R. L. Stephenson). The dogs were large, 
robust, heavy boned animals with an estimated weight ranging from 90 to 140 pounds, 
The outsized individuals would equal a great Dane or St, Bernard in size. According 
to Buffalo Bird Woman (The Horse and Dog in Hidatsa Culture, Gilbert L. Wilson, 
Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural History, vol. 15, pt. 2, 1924), 
the dog was the favorite beast of buen for hauling wood and water and for transporting 
meat from the kill to the hunting cam» The dogs were well trained and did not molest 
the meat or eat until handed food by their mistress. . . the Hidatsa took good care of 
their dogs and at the hunt the tasks of gathering and storing food for the dogs and for 
themselves were given equal importance. Needless to say, however, the third-rate 

_ cuts of meat were saved for the dogs. 


"Presumably the dog bones recovered from archaeological sites represented 
those individuals used for food, The number of individuals recovered would vary 
according to the customs of the people and the length of the period of occupation. It 
is generally considered that 15 years is the usual period of occupation but in some 
areas of very poor soil, 5 years was the usual period of occupation. The partial list 
below will show the variation in number of individuals recovered, 


Rock Village Buffalo Pasture Elko Hostermann 
No, Houses Dug 13 3 2 2 
No. Dogs Found 8 32 27 21 


"Nearly all were mature dogs with the epiphyses securely fused to the shaft 
of the long bones. Very old dogs with well worn teeth, pups, and of training age were 
conspicuous by their scarcity. Buffalo Bird Woman insisted that the Hidatsa did not 
eat dogs but threw the bodies of the liquidated ones into the Missouri River. Her story 
is partially borne out by the ratio of dogs to house at Rock Village which is believed 
to have been occupied by the Hidatsa. 
+. 27. "The ridicule of the white man has robbed us of the significance of the dog 
feast and has driven the practice into considerable secrecy, According to the Chron- 
iclers of the early explorers it was the accepted way of showing a great courtesy to 
an honored guest (Grover M, Allen , Dogs of the American Aborigines, Bull Mus. 
Comp. Zool., Vol. 63, No. 9, 1920). 


"One frequently encounters the statement that the aboriginal dogs crossed 
freely with the wolf and coyote. Occasionally the statement is made that these dogs 
were only the domesticated varieties of the wild canids. These statements seem to 
be based entirely on hearsay evidence (Allen, p, 450), In the skeletal material 
from archaeological sites natural crosses can be detected only in the skulls and teeth. 
Of the material which passed through my hands I would estimate that less than one 
percent of the total were natural crosses, It is entirely possible that such crosses 
were eliminated through the practice of these peoples' brand of animal husbandry ."' 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCES 


SEVENTEENTH PLAINS CONFERENCE-1959 
Robert L. Stephenson, Chairman 


Another inthe long series of highly success- 
ful Plains Conferences was held in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, Thanksgiving weekend, November 
26-27-28,1959. The evening prior to the meet- 
ings, there was a most enjoyable pre-Confer- 
ence Welcome Party at the Cornhusker Hotel 
for those who arrived early. 

Thursday morning was devoted to registra- 
tion of conferees, exhibition of archaeological 
materials, a continuous slide show, and an ex- 
hibit of pictures and other materials illus- 
trating the history of the Plains Conference. 
Registration was very capably handled by Mrs. 
Georgie Stephensonand Mrs. Judy Burton. The 
slide show provided an opportunity for anyone 
attending the conference toshow whatever pic- 


of photographs, programs, publications and 
other materials outlining the history of the 
Plains Conference. It might be of interest 
to note here a brief outline of that history 

in Table 1. 

An impressive record of accomplishments 
could be seen in the exhibit of the programs 
of these past meetings and some of the pub- 
lications that have resulted directly or in- 
directly from them. This is one of the oldest 
of the regional archaeological conferences in 
the United States and one of the most fruitful. 
Registered attendance over the years has 
ranged from about 50 to well over 100. The 
"Proceedings" of the 5th and of the 6th con- 
ferences have each been published in full . 
The ''Plains Conference Newsletter'' began 
with Vol. 1, No. 1 in July 1947, and contimed 
with four numbers per year through Vol.5, 
No. 4 in February 1953. Vol. 6, No. 1, of 


Table 1 - PLAINS CONFERENCE EVENTS 
Conference Time Place Chairman 
Ist 1931 Vermillion, South Dakota W. H. Over 
2nd 1932 Lincoln, Nebraska Earl H. Bell 
3rd 1936 Mt. Vernon, Iowa Charles R. Keyes 
4th 1940 Norman, Oklahoma Forrest Clements 
5th Nov. 1947 Lincoln, Nebraska John L. Champe 
6th Nov. 1948 Lincoln, Nebraska Jesse D, Jennings 
7th Nov. 1949 Lincoln, Nebraska Marvin F. Kivett 
8th Nov. 1950 Lincoln, Nebraska Albert C. Spaulding 
9th Apr.1952 Lincoln, Nebraska Paul L. Cooper 
10th Nov.1952 Lincoln, Nebraska Carlyle S. Smith 
10th 1/2 Apr. 1953 Lincoln, Nebraska John L, Champe 
Nov. 1953 Lincoln, Nebraska E. Mott Davis 
12th Nov. 1954 Lincoln, Nebraska William Mulloy 
13th Nov. 1955 Lincoln, Nebraska Donald J, Lehmer 
14th Nov. 1956 Lincoln, Nebraska Richard P. Wheeler 
15th Nov. 1957 Lincoln, Nebraska Wesley R. Hurt, Jr. 
15th 1/2 July 1958 Pierre, South Dakota Robert L. Stephenson 
16th Nov. 1958 Lincoln, Nebraska Henry W. Hamilton 
16th 1/2 July 1959 Pierre, South Dakota Robert L. Stephenson 
1 7th Nov. 1959 Lincoln, Nebraska Robert L. Stephenson 


tures he had with him and informally discuss 
these with his colleagues. The projector was 
busy the full time. One large room with ample 
os table space was occupied by exhibit materials 
ae from various archaeological excavations and 
: collections in Montana, Wyoming, the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa , and Missouri. The 
ve exhibited specimens from Missouri, shown by 
“3 J. Mett Shippee, and those from Wyoming, 
> shown by the Wyoming Archaeological Society 
were especially good. 

Interest was attracted by the large group 


July 1953, was the lastissue of the Newsletter. 
In 1954 ''The Plains Anthropologist" was be- 
gun to take the place of the old Newsletter. 
No. 1 appearedin May of that year and other 
numbers have been published intermittently 
through No. 8 of May 1957. The present num- 
ber is a continuation of this series. Back 
issues of both the ''Plains Anthropologist" 
and its predecessor, the "Plains Conference 
Newsletter'' are available from the Editor, 
although back copies of the Newsletter are 
quite limited in most issues, and Vol. 4, No. 
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l and 2 are out of print. Copies of the 'Pro- 
ceedings of the 5th Plains Conference’ are 
available from the Laboratory of Anthropology, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, and the 
"Proceedings of the 6th Plains Conference” 
may be obtained from the Department of 
Anthropology, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City.(See Page 48, Conference Publication List) 


PROGRAM SESSIONS 


The Thursday afternoon session of the 17th 
Plains Conference was a series of 18''Reports 
of Field Work''covering the activities of the 
1959 field season. Warren W. Caldwell of 
the Smithsonian Institution, served as Chair- 
man for this session.Papers presented were: 


1. Carlyle S. Smith(University of Kansas): 
"The Stricker Village Site and Mounds, Big 
Bend Reservoir, South Dakota." 


2. William Buckles (University of South 
Dakota: ''The 1959 Excavations at the Four 
Bear Site (39DW2), Dewey County, South 
Dakota." 


3. Charles H. McNutt (Smithsonian Insti- 
tution): ‘Excavations in the Little Bend Area, 
Oahe Reservoir, South Dakota. ' 


4. Warren W. Caldwell (University of 
North Dakota): "Excavations in the Lower 
Brule' - Good Soldier CreekArea, Big Bend 
Reservoir." 


5. James H. Howard (University of North 
Dakota): ''Archaeological work at the Huff 
Site, North Dakota, in 1959."' 


6. James A. Scholtz (University of Iowa): 
"The Wittrock Site: A Mill Creek Village." 


7.&8.W. D. Frankforter (Sanford Museum)and 
George A. Agogino(University of Wyoming) 
(2 joint papers): ''The Second Year at the 
Simonson Site'' and 'The Brewster Site, a 
Multiple-Component, Agate Basin-Folsom 
Site in Eastern Wyoming." 


9. Thomas A. Witty (University of Neb- 
raska): 'University of Nebraksa Field School 
1959." 


10. E. Mott Davis (University of Texas): 
“Fieldwork in Texas, Season of 1959."' 


ll. Marvin F. Kivett (Nebraska State Hist- 
orical Society): ‘'The Logan Creek Site (25B 
T3), Nebraska." 


'The Dismal River Aspect." 
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12. Roscoe Wilmeth (Kansas State Historical 
Society): "Excavations in the Pomona Reser- 
voir, Kansas." 


13. Dale R. Henning (University of Missouri): 
'A Summary of University of Missouri Field 
Work in 1959." 


14. James V. Chism (University of Kansas): 
‘Excavations at the Mandeville II Site,Harper 
County, Kansas 


15. Glenn Sweem (Wyoming Archaeological 
Society): "The 4830301 Site. 


16. Ray Bentzen (Wyoming Archaeological 
Society): ''Additional Notes on the 48J0301 
Site." 


17. Thomas F. Kehoe(Saskatchewan Museum 
of Natural History): "Archaeological Works 
of the Museum of the Plains Indian and of the 
Saskatchewan Museum of Natural History in 


18. Richard G. Forbis (Glenbow Foundation): 
‘Fieldwork in Alberta, 1959." 


Thursday evening the conference enjoyed a 
social hour and Thanksgiving dinner at the 
Cornhusker Hotel. 

Friday morning the session was devoted to 
a panel discussion of Plains Culture Sequen- 
ces" under the Chairmanship of Wesley R.Hurt 
Jr., of the University of South Dakota. In- 
formal papers were presented on this panel 
by the following: 


1. Marvin F. Kivett (Nebraska State Hist- 
orical Society): ''The Logan Creek Cultural 
Complex." 


2. RichardP. Wheeler (National Park Ser- 
vice): "Dating of Certain Ceramic Units in 
the Central and Northern Plains." 


3. John L. Champe (University of Nebraska): 


4. Charles H. McNutt (Smithsonian Insti- 
tution): ''The Thomas Riggs Focus." 


5. James H. Howard (University of North 
Dakota): 'The Paul Brave, Tony Glas, and 
Huff Sites. 


6. Alfred W. Bowers (University of Idaho): 
'The Rygh Focus." 


7. Carlyle S, Smith (University of Kansas): 


‘Time Perspective Within the Coalescent 
Tradition. ' 
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8. Wesley R. Hurt, Jr. (University of South 
Dakota): ''The Four Bear Focus." 


9. Lewis R.Binford (University of Michigan): 
‘Recent Research on the Proportional Coun- 
ter," 


10. Alice Kehoe (Saskatchewan Museum of 
Natural History):''A Preliminary Study of the 
Pottery Wares of the Northern Plains." 


These papers were followed by (and often 
interrupted by) extensive discussions from 
other panel members and from the conferees 
in general. 

The Friday afternoon session was another 
panel discussion with Donald J. Lehmer, of 
the University of Omaha, serving as Chairman 
The session was entitled 'Plains-Southwest 
Relationships'. Participants were assigned 
subject matter about which they spoke inform- 
ally as general discussion leader. Other panel 
members and the conference as a whole joined 
the discussions. Participants and their sub- 
jects were: 


1. John L. Champe (University of Nebraska): 
"Introductory Remarks." 


2. Fred Wendorf (Museum of New Mexico): 
‘Rio Grande - Plains Chronologies." 


3. David A. Baerreis (Universityof Wis- 
consin): 'The Plains - Southwest Border."' 


4. Robert E. Bell (University of Oklahoma): 
‘Western Oklahoma and the Southwest. ' 


5. Robert L. Stephenson (Smithsonian Insti- 
tution): ''The Texas Panhandle and the South 
west."' 


6. Joe Ben Wheat (University of Colorado): 
‘'West Texas and the Southwest."' 


7. Charles H. McNutt (Smithsonian Insti- 
tution): 'Incised Pottery in the Plains and 
the Southwest."' 


8. Donld J. Lehmer (Omaha University): 
‘Prehistory to History on the Plains-South- 
west Border. ' 


9. Alfred Whiting (Dartmouth College): 
‘Plains Influences at Taos' (Taped paper 
fromthe Pecos Conf.). 


10. Albert H.Schroeder ‘National Park Ser- 
vice): ‘Eastern Apache and the Pueblos. ' 


ll. Preston Holder (University of Nebraska): 
Plains Traits in the Pueblos. ' 
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12. James B. Shaeffer (University of Okla- 
homa): 'Plains-Southwest Dissimilarities."' 


13. Franklin Fénenga (University of Neb- 
raska): ‘Navajo Horse Gear in Relation tothe 
Plains." 


Friday evening the conference was treated 
to a most enjoyable and informative talk by 
Hugh Cutler of the Missouri Botonical Gardens 
in St. Louis. Dr. Cutler discussed at length 
the Ethnobotany of the Plains, particularly in 
relation to the evidence of cultivated plants 
used by the prehistoric Indians. 

Saturday morning Preston Holder, of the 
University of Nebraska, served as Chairman 
of a panel discussion of ''Fact and Fallacy in 
Plains Ethnohistory", a general evaluation 
of some recent statements on the subject. 
Again the participants served as discussion 
leaders and some lively discussions took 
place. Participants were: 


1. Waldo R. Wedel, 
Smithsonian Insitituion, Washington 


2. Albert H. Schroeder, 
National Park Service, Santa Fe. 


3. John L. Champe, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


4. Donald J. Lehmer, — 
Omaha University, Omaha 


5. G. Hubert Smith, 
Smithsonian Institution, Lincoln. 


6. Franklin Fenenga, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


Saturday afternoon Marvin F. Kivett, of 
the Nebraska State Historical Society, served 
as Chairman of a session on "Administrative 
Problems in Highway Salvage''. The vartici- 
pants discussed the subject from the stand- 
point of their own states and discussions re- 
lated the local problems to the over-all High- 
way Salvage situation. Participants were: 


1. Fred Wendorf, 
The Museum of New Mexico, New Mexico. 


2. Roscoe Wilmeth, 
Kansas State Historical Society, Kansas. 


3. James B. Shaeffer, 
Oklahoma Archaeological Salvage Project, 
Oklahoma. 


4. Wesley R. Hurt, Jr., 
University of South Dakota, South Dakota. 
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5. Joe Ben Wheat, 
University of Colorado, Colorado. 


6. Marvin F. Kivett, 
Nebraska State Historical Society, Neb. 


Two sessions of the business meeting were 
held. The first was a brief session on Thurs- 
day morning to set the agenda, the second 
was held on Saturday afternoon to clear the 
agenda. Items of the agenda were: (1) Election 
of a Chairman for the 18th Plains Conference, 
1960. (2) Selection of a time and place for the 
18th Plains Conference. (3) Election of the 
Editor of the "Plains Anthropologist" to fill 
the vacancy created by the resignation of the 
current Editor, Franklin Fenenga. 

Ata second session, Dr. Joe Ben Wheat 
of the University of Colorado was elected 
Chairman of the 18th Plains Conference. 
Thanksgiving weekend 1960 (Nov. 24-26) was 
approved as the time for the 18th Plains Con- 
ference. The University of Oklahoma, at 
Norman, was selected as the place for the 
18th Plains Conference. Dr. James B. 
Shaeffer, of the University of Oklahoma, was 
elected Editor of the "Plains Anthropologist." 
A resolution of thanks was extended to the 
Laboratory of Anthropology, University of 
Nebraska, the Nebraska State Historical 
Society, and the Missouri Basin Project, 
Smithsonian Institution, for their kind hospi- 
tality during the 17th Plains Conference. A 
resolution of thanks by a rising acclamation 
was extended to Franklin Fenenga, the out- 
going Editor of the "Plains Anthropologist" 
for his able work in this position for nine 
fullyears. The untimely death of Stanley Stubbs, 
late of the Laboratory of Anthropology in 
Santa Fe, on November 22, 1959 was announced 
and a resolution of condolence extended from 
the conference. 


CONFERENCE STATISTICS 


There were 74 paid registrants and 28 non- 
paid registrants (wives do not pay registration 
fee) at the 17th Plains Conference. These 
people represented 14 states, the District of 
Columbia, the two Provinces of Canada. 
Thirty-six of these people were programed 
participants and most of the others participated 
in one way or another. As has been the case 
with all of the Plains Conferences held in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, this one was recorded 
On tape in its entirety. This tape recording 
has consistently been done, over the years 
by Dr. John L. Champe with the aid of the 
Audio-Visual Aids Department of the Univ. 
of Nebraska. The Thursday sessions were 
held in the Laboratory of Anthropology (Burnett 
Hall) on the University of Nebraska Campus. 
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The Friday evening session was held in the 
auditorium of the Nebraska State Historical 
Society. The Chairman of the 17th Plains 

Conference is deeply indebted toall who 
participated so ably and enjoyably in these 

meetings. 


SIXTEENTH AND A HALF PLAINS 
CONFERENCE - 1959 


Robert L. Stephenson, Chairman 


The summer get-together of Plains Arch- 
aeologists seemed so useful last year that 
those who were in the field and those who 
were nearby met again this summer for a 
field conference at Pierre, South Dakota. 
The 16thl/2 Plains Conference was held on 
July 24th in the Smithsonian Institution ware- 
house at the airport in Pierre with twenty- 
nine participants present. 

The discussions centered around the re- 
lationships of cultural units in the Plains 
area, toeach other. Bothtemporal and spatial 
considerations were argued at length in 
placing the various foci in the general frame- 
work established at the 10th1/2 Plains Con- 
ference, The relationship of the Oneota 
material to the other cultural units was em- 
phasized and individual trait lists were ut- 
ilized extensively to project the placement 
of the several foci and aspects in meaning- 
ful perspective. 


SIXTEENTH PLAINS CONFERENCE-1958 
Henry W.Hamilton, Chairman 


The 16th Plains Conference was held in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, over Thanksgiving week- 
end, November 27-29, 1958. Thursday morn- 
ing was devoted to registration and viewing 
of exhibits of archaeological materials. 
Thursday afternoon, 22 "Reports of Field 
Work" were given and Harold A. Huscher, of 
the Smithsonian Institution served as chair- 
man. 


1. Robert L. Stephenson (Smithsonian Insti- 
tution): ''The Sully Site." 


2. William M. Bass III (Smithsonian Insti- 
tution): Excavations at Four Burial Areas in 
Sully County. 


3. Charles H. McNutt (Smithsonian Insti- 
tution): "Excavations in Fielder Bottom- 
Telegraph Flat Area, Oahe Reservoir." 
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4. Richard P. Wheeler (Smithsonian Insti- 
tution): "Excavations near Old Fort Bennett, 
Oahe Reservoir." 


5. Harold A. Huscher (Smithsonian Insti- 
tution): "Mapping in the Fort Bennett Area, 
Oahe Reservoir." 


6. Warren W. Caldwell (Smithsoinan Insti- 
tution): "The Black Partizan Site, Big Bend 
Reservoir." 


7. Bernard Golden (Smithsoinan Institution): 
"The Hickey Brothers Site, Big Bend Reser- 
voir." 


8. Robert W. Neuman (Smithsonian Insti- 
tution): ''Excavations in the Fort Thompson 
Area, Big Bend Reservoir." 


9. James J. F. Deetz (Smithsonian Insti- 
tution): ''Ceramic Components at the Medicine 
Crow Site." 


10. William N, Irving (Smithsonian Insti- 
tution): ''Pre-Ceramic Sites in the Big Bend 
Reservoir Area," 


11. Eugene B. Fugle (University of South 
Dakota): ''The Four Bears Site, Oahe Reser- 
voir, South Dakota." 


12. George A. Agogino (University of South 
Dakota) with Weldon D. Frankforter (Stanford 
Museum): "The Quimby Bison Bed, in North- 
western lowa,"' 


13. George A. Agogino (University of South 
Dakota): "Status of Pre-Ceramic Research in 
the Northern Plains." 


14. James H. Howard (University of North 
Dakota): ''The Tony Glas Site, Oahe Reser- 
voir, North Dakota." 


15. Raymond C, Bentzen (Wyoming Arch- 
aeological Society): Excavations at Kaufman 
Cave, Wyoming." 


16. Charles H. McNutt (Smithsonian Insti- 
tution: ''Work at Old Bedlam, Fort Laramie 
National Monument, Wyoming. 


17. Marvin F. Kivett and Roger T. Grange, 
Jr. (Nebraska State Historical Society): 
cavations by the Nebraska State Historical 
Society." 


18, Franklin Fenenga (University of Neb- 
raska): ''1958 Laboratory of Anthropology 
Field School." 
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19. J.MettShippee (University of Missouri): 
"Middle Mississippi Mounds near Kansas City, 
Missouri." 


20. Dale R. Henning (University of Miss- 
ouri): 'The Loftin Component Mound." 


21. Warren W. Caldwell (Smithsonian Insti- 
tution): 'Dardanelle Reservoir Excavations 
on the Arkansas River." ; 


22. E. Mott Davis (University of Texas): 
"Current Field Work in Texas." 


Friday morning Robert L. Stephenson of 
the Smithsonian Institution served as Mod- 
erator for a panel discussion of "Archaeology 
of the Southern Plains."' Participants and 
their subjects were: 


l. Marvin F. Kivett (Nebraska State Hist- 
orical Society): ''The Nebraska Area." 


2. Carlyle S.Smith (University of Kansas): 
"The Kansas Area." 


3. James B. Shaeffer (University of Okla- 
homa): 'The Oklahoma Area." 


4. Robert L.Stephenson (Smithsonian Insti- 
tution): ''The Texas Area." 


5. Arnold M. Withers (University of Denver) 
"The Colorado Area," 


6. Donald J. Lehmer (University of Omaha) 
"General Correlations." 


A session on "Plains Ethnography" was held 
on Friday afternoon with Preston Holder, 
of the University of Nebraska as Chairman 
and papers by: 


1. Franklin Fenenga (University of Nebras- 
ka): "Linguistic Affiliations of the Mandan," 


2. James H. Howard (University of North 
Dakota): "Some Recent Field Work with the 
Plains Ojibway." 


3. Walter Hlady (Manitoba Department of 
Agriculture and Immigration): "Social and 
Economic Studies of the Indians and Metis of 
Manitoba." 


4. Earl Dyer, Jre, (Lincoln Star): 'The 
Omaha Plan, A Do-It-Yourself Project." 


This was followed by a "Symposium on 
Caddoan Peoples" lead by Gene Weltfish of 
New York City, John L.Champe, and Preston 
Holder. Discussants were: Marvin F. Kivett, 
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E. Mott Davis, Donald J. Lehmer, and James 
B. Shaeffer. 

Saturday morning was devoted to ''The Miss- 
ouri Basin Chronology Program" with Warren 
W. Caldwell serving as chairman. Papers 
were: 


1. Robert L. Stephenson "Introductory Com- 
ments." 


2. Harry E. Weakley (U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture) and Richard P. Wheeler: ''Dendrochro- 
nology in the Central and Northern Plains." 


3. Alan H. Coogan (Cornell College): ''The 
Physical Basis for Chronology in the Big Bend 
Reservoir." 


4. William N. Irving (Pre-Ceramic Chrono- 
logy." 


5. Arthur J. Jelinek (University of Chicago): 
"Proportional Radiation Flow Counter in Re- 
lative Chronology." 


6. C. Bertrand Schultz (University of Neb.): 
"Stratigraphic Problems in Late Pleistocene 
and Recent." 


7. Charles H. McNutt: ''Radiocarbon Dating’ 


8. Harold A. Huscher: ''Chronologies from 
Ceramic Analysis." 


The final session was a group of "General 
Papers" presented on Saturday afternoon 
under the Chairmanship of Marvin F. Kivett: 


1. Joe Ben Wheat (University of Colorado): 
"The Olson-Chubbuck Site: An Early Site in 
S.W. Colorado. 


2. Richard G. Forbis (Glenbow Foundation): 
"The Old Woman's Buffalo Jump." 


3. Thomas Kehoe (Museum of the Plains 
Indian): 'Buffalo Drive Studies." 


4. Glenn Sween (Wyoming Archaeological 
Society): ''Report on the Kaufman Cave Site." 


At the Business meeting Lincoln, Nebraska 
was again chosen as the meeting place for the 
Plains Conference, and Thanksgiving was the 
date set. The 17th Plains Conference, then, 
will be held in Lincoln, Nebraska on Novem- 
ber 26-28, 1959. Robert L. Stephenson, of 
the Smithsonian Institution was elected Chair- 
man. 
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FIFTEENTH AND A HALF PLAINS 
CONFERENCE - 1958 


Robert L. Stephenson, Chairman 


On July 26-27, 1958, the Plains area arch- 
aeologists working in the field and others who 
were available on short notice held a field 
conference at Pierre, South Dakota. The 
relationship to the regular Plains Conference 
of 1953 at hand, this session was dubbed the 
15th 1/2 Plains Conference. It was extremely 
informal throughout and proved to be very 
fruitful. The sessions were held at the Smith 
sonian Institution warehouse at the airport in 
Pierre, There were twenty-seven participants 
present. 

The meeting was confined principally to an 
attempt to clarify the numerous conceptuali- 
zations of pottery types and wares in the Plaim 
The first session was largely a discussionof 
definitions and concepts of "pottery type" and 
"pottery ware.'' This was followed by des- 
criptions of specific ''wares" and types as 
they are known in the literature and in the 
field. Extensive type collections as well as 
field collections of specimens were on hand 
for comparisons. Stanley Braced Rim Ware, 
Talking Crow Ware, La Roche Ware, Fore- 
man S-Rim Ware, and Riggs S-Rim Ware, 
and their component types were discussed at 
length, and attributes of each were listed. 
Perhaps the most potentially fruitful discussion 
was that of the La Roche Ware, Charles H. 
McNutt pointed out the characteristics of this 
ware that overlap those of some types of other 
wares. It was suggested that instead of a 
"ware" the La Roche pottery may represent 
a ceramic "tradition." 

The conference concluded with a personally 
conducted tour of the Oahe Dam by the Project 
Engineer, Col. John Sibert, and a visit to the 
Sully Site and other nearby sites that are under 
excavation, 


FIFTEENTH PLAINS CONFERENCE - 1957 
Wesley R. Hurt, Jr., Chairman 


The 15th Plains Conference was held in Lin 
coln, Nebraska on Thanksgiving Weekend (Nov- 
ember 28-29-30), 1957 in conjunction with the 
Fifth American Indian Ethnohistory Conference. 
Dr. David A. Baerreis of the University of 
Wisconsin served as Chairman of the latter. 
Most of the individual sessions were held join 
tly and all (except the Friday evening one)were 
held in the Laboratory of Anthropology (Burn- 
ett Hall) on the University of Nebraska cam- 
pus. The Friday evening session was held in 
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the auditorium of the Nebraska State Histor- 
ical Society. 

Thursday morning was devoted to registra- 
tion and inspection of exhibits of archaeological 
materials on display in the Laboratory of An- 
thropology. Thursday afternoon opened with a 
joint Introductory Meeting of the Plains Con- 
ference and the American Indian Ethnohistory 
Conference. This was followed by "Reports of 
Recent Field Work" with Franklin Fenenga of 
the University fo Nebraska, serving as Chair- 
man, These reports were: 


1. Richard G. Forbis (Glenbow Foundation): 
"Excavations on the Oldman River, Alberta." 


2. Boyd Wettlaufer (Saskatchewan Museum 
of Natural History): '' A Deep Stratified Site 
on Long Creek, Saskatchewan." 


3. Raymond C. Bentzen (Wyoming Archaeo- 
logical Society): ''The Little Bald Mt. Site in 
the Big Horn Mountains of Wyoming." 


4. Robert L. Stephenson (Smithsonian Insti- 
tution): ''A Summary of the Missouri Basin 
Project, 1957." 


5. Harold Janzen (University of Nebraska): 
"Acrylic Casts of Small Museum Specimens." 


6. William N, Irving(Smithsonian Institution): 
"The Medicine Crow Site, Buffalo County, 
South Dakota." 


7. Warren W. Caldwell (Smithsonian Insti- 
tution): ''The Black Partizan Site, Lymon 
County, South Dakota." 


8. Harold A.Huscher (Smithsonian Institu- 
tion):''Surveys in the Big Bend and Oahe Re- 
servoirs, South Dakota." 


9. Robert L.Stephenson (Smithsonian Insti- 
tution): ''The Sully Site, Sully County, South 
Dakota." 


10. Robert W. Neuman (Smithsonian Instit- 
ution): Excavations in the Big Bend Reser- 
voir, South Dakota." 


ll. Marvin F, Kivett (Nebraska State Hist- 
orical Society): ''A Prepottery Site inEastern 
Nebraska, The Logan Creek Site." 


12. Carlyle S. Smith (University of Kansas): 
"Excavations in the Tuttle Creek Reservoir, 
Kansas." 


13.. James H. Howard (University of North 
Dakota): Excavations in the Toronto Reser- 
voir, Kansas." 
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14. James B. Shaeffer, (University of Okla- 
homa): '' The Oklahoma Archaeological Sal- 
vage Project." 


15. RichardA, Marshall(University of Miss- 
ouri): "Current Research in the Ozark High- 
lands," 


16. W. Raymond Wood (University of Miss- 
ouri): "Excavations in the Pomme de Terre 
Reservoir, Missouri." 


Thursday evening the Conference enjoyed a 
pleasant social hour and Thanksgiving dinner 
at the Cornhusker Hotel. 

Friday morning two separate sessions were 
held, one by the American Indian Ethnohistoric 
Conference and one by the Plains Conference. 
The latter was a panel discussion on "Plains 
Cultural Units" with Carlyle S. Smith serving 
as Chairman. Discussion leaders and their 
individual topics were: 


1. Wesley R. Hurt (University of South Dak- 
ota): "The Over Focus, Le Beau Focus,and 
the Sutton Focus." 


2. Roscoe Wilmeth (Kansas Historical Soc- 
iety): ''The Akaska Focus in North Dakota." 


3. Richard P. Wheeler (Smithsonian Institut- 
ion): ''The Stutsman Focus in North Dakota." 


4. Carlyle S. Smith (University of Kansas): 
"The Fort Thompson, Shannon, and Campbell 
Foci, South Dakota." 


5. W. Raymond Wood (University of Miss- 
ouri): ''The Redbird Focus in Nebraska." 


Friday afternoon was a joint session of the 
two conferences, consisting of general papers, 
and under the Chairmanship of David A. 
Baerreis of the University of Wisconsin. 


1, Everett Sterling (University of South Dakotd: 
"An Indian Trader in Operation." 


2. Albert C. Spaulding (University of Mich- 
igan): ''Arikara- Upper Republican Relationships; 


3. Donald J, Lehmer (University of Omaha): 
"Arikara Archaeology." 


4. W. Raymond Wood (University of Missouri): 
"Late Arikara Contacts inthe Nebraska Area."' 


5. W.S. Laughiin (University of Wisconsin): 


"Osteological Consequences of Scalping Among 
the Arikara," 
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6. Marvin F. Kivett (Nebraska State Histori- 
cal Society): ''Early Arikara - Pawnee Re- 
lationships." 


7. Alfred W. Bowers (University of Idaho): 
''Mandan - Arikara Relationships." 


8. James H. Howard (University of North 
Dakota): "Arikara - Dakota Relationships." 


9. Preston Holder (University of Nebraska): 
"Some Aspects of Arikara Ethno-genesis,."' 


Friday evening was a joint session devoted 
to a most interesting talk by James C. Olson 
of the University of Nebraska entitled ''Clio 
In the Field."' Dr. W.D. Aeschbacher, Supt. 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society 
served as Chairman. 

Saturday morning there was another joint 
session concerned with the theme of "Historic 
Sites Archaeology.'' G. Hubert Smith of the 
Smithsonian Institution served as Chairman, 
Papers were: 


1, Wilcomb E, Washburn (Inst. of Early 
American History and Culture): "Archaeology 
and History at Williamsburg and Jamestown." 


2. James Anderson (Native Sons of Kansas 
City): "Problems in the Restoration of Fort 
Osage." 


3. John Callender (Minnesota Historical 
Society): ''Archaeological Exploration at 
Fort Snelling." 


4, Marvin F. Kivett (Nebraska State Hist- 
orical Society): ''Excavations at the Site of 
Fort Atkinson." 


5. Charles E. Hanson, Jr. (Museum of the 
Fur Trade): "Investigations in the Area of 
Chadron, Nebraska." 


6. Roger T. Grange, Jr. (Fort Robinson 
Museum): "Historic Sites in the Missouri 
Basin," 


7. Merrill J. Mattes (National Park Ser- 
vice): 'Historic Sites Research in the Miss- 
ouri Basin." 


On Friday afternoon a final joint session 
devoted to ''General Papers" was held with 
Roscoe Wilmeth of the Kansas State Histori- 
cal Society serving as Chairman, 


1, Marie Wille (University of Kansas):''The 
Woods Site, Kansas," 


2. & 3. Richard P, Wheeler (Smithsonian 
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Institution) and Harry E, Weakly (University 
of Nebraska): 'Birdshead Cave, Wyoming." 
and "Radiocarbon Dates and Plains Prehistory. "' 
(2 joint papers) 


4, Frank Hibben (University of New Mexicad: 
"Archaeology of the Jicarilla Apache." 


5S. Mett Shippee (University of Missouri): 
"An Early Lithic Complex in Central Miss- 
ouri." 


6. William Mulloy (University of Wyoming): 
"Archaeological Investigations in the Glendo 
Res., Wyoming." 


7. James H. Howard (University of North 
Dakota): ''The Cultural Position of the Dak- 
ota: A Reassessment." 


8. Harold A, Huscher (Smithsonian Insti- 
tution): ''Generic Names in Plains Tribal 
Nomenclature." 


At the business meeting Lincoln, Nebraska 
was chosen as the location for the l6th Plains 
Conference on Thanksgiving Weekend, 1958 
and Henry W. Hamilton of Marshall, Miss- 
ouri was elected Chairman. 


NOTE: 

In view of the fact that there has been no 
previous opportunity to publish a report of 
the activities of the 15th,15th 1/2, 16th and 
16th 1/2 Plains Conference,I have attempted 
to briefly summarize those meetings. These 
reports, I hope will suffice to put the perti- 
nent data on record. I had no opportunity to 
discuss this with Dr. Hurt, Chairman of 
the 15th Plains Conference, or with Mr. 
Hamilton, Chairman of the 16th Plains Con 
ference. I hope both of these gentlemen 
will bear with me in this usurpation of their 
privileges. 


Robert L. Stephenson 
River Basin Surveys 
Smithsonian Institution 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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REGISTRANTS AT THE 17th PLAINS CONFERENCE 


Georgie Stephenson and Judy Burton 


AGOGINO, George (University of Wyoming) 
Dept. of Economics and Sociology, Laramie, 
Wyoming. 


BAERREIS, DavidA. (University of Wisconsin) 
1233 Sweetbriar Road, Madison, Wisconsin. 


BEAUBIEN, Paul L. (National Park Service) 
3127 Chicago Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


BELL, Robert E. (University of Oklahoma) 
1035 Leslie Lane, Norman, Oklahoma. 


BENTZEN, Raymond C. (Wyoming Archaeo- 
logical Society) Sheridan, Wyoming. 


BINFORD, Lewis R. (University of Michigan) 
309 E, Madison, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


BROWN, Ronald, 4242 Willit, Omaha, Nebraska. 


BUCKLES, William G. (State University of 
South Dakota) 316 N. Dakota, Vermillion, 
South Dakota. 


BURNETT, J. Bonnie (University of Missouri) 
Columbia, Missouri. 


BURROUGHS, Carroll A. (National Park Ser- 
vice) 1549 Colonial Terrace, Arlington 9, 
Virginia. 


BUSSEN, Jerome S. (Ft. Wallace Memorial 
Association) Wallace, Kansas. 


CALDWELL, Warren W. (Smithsonian Instit- 
ution) 1517 ''O' Street, Lincoln, Nebraska, 


CARTER, Richard (University of Nebraska) 
4133 South 17th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


CHAMPE, John L, (University of Nebraska) 
1917 South 27th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


CHISM, James V. (University of Kansas) 
1313 Ky. Lawrence, Kansas. 


COOGAN, Alan H. 
Vernon, lowa, 


(Cornell College) Mt. 


CUTLER, Hugh (Missouri Botanical Garden) 
2315 Tower Grove Ave., St.Louis 10, Missouri. 


DAVIS, Donald D. (lowa Archaeological Soc- 
iety) Glenwood, Iowa. 
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DAVIS, Hester A. (University of Arkansas. 
Museum) Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


FENENGA, Franklin (University of Nebraska) 
2503 Garfield, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


FORBIS, Richard G. 
Calgary, Canada. 


(Glenbow Foundation) 


FRANTZ, Wendell (University of Nebraska) 
3105 Sellect Quad., Lincoln, Nebraska. 


FREED, Mary Louise, RFD #1, Loomis, 
Nebraska, 


FRITZER, Paul (University of Nebraska) 
1312 'Q" Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


FRY,EdwardI. (University of Nebraska) Dept. 
of Anthropology, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


GRANGE, Robert T.Jr., (Nebraska State Hist- 
orical Society) 205 S. 27th Street, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. : 


GREY, Donald C. (Wyoming Archaeological 
Society)413 South Linden, Sheridan, Wyomir. 


HAMILTON, Henry W. (Missouri Archaeologi- 
cal Society) 537 Eastwood, Marshall,Missouwi. 


HAMILTON, Ted M. (Missouri Archaeologi- 
cal Society) 845 Eastwood, Marshall, Missowi. 


HARPSTER, Herman L. (Smithsonian Institutim) 
1517 "O" Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


HENNING, Dale R. (University of Missouri) 
617 Kuhlman Street, Columbia, Missouri. 


HOLDER, Preston (University of Nebraska) 
1837 'C" Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


HOWARD, James H,. (University of North Dak- 
ota) 2219 lstAve. NorthGrand Forks, North 
Dakota. 


HURT, Wesley R. (University of South Dakota) 
19 North Harvard, Vermillion South Dakota. 


HUSCHER, Harold A. (Smithsonian Institution 
1517 "O" Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


IRVING, William N. (University of Wisconsin) 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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KEHOE, Thomas F, (Saskatchewan Museum 
of Natural History) 2316 McIntyre Street, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 


KELLER, Charles (University of Missouri) 
1603 Windson Street, Columbia, Missouri. 


KIRBY, M,. E,, 4121 North 52nd, Omaha 4, 
Nebraska, 


KIVETT, Marvin F. (Nebraska State His- 
torical Society) 1500 'R" Street, Lincoln 
Nebraska, 


KRAUSE, Richard (University of Nebraska) 
1445 Harrison Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


LEHMER, Donald J. (University of Omaha) 
3133 Willit Street, Omaha 12, Nebraska. 


MADISON, Lee G, (Smithsonian Institution) 
1517 "O" Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


MAYER-OAKES, William J. (University 
of Oklahoma Museum) Norman, Oklahoma, 


McCRARY, Jack (University of Omaha) 
Omaha, Nebraska, 


McGIMSEY, Charles R., Il (University 
of Arkansas) 607 Wilson, Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. 


McNUTT, Charles H. (Smithsonian In- 


stitution) 1517 '"O" Street,Lincoln, Nebraska. 


MUNSELL, Marvin (University of Kansas) 
413 W. 14th Street, Lawrence, Kansas. 


NEUMAN, Robert W. (Smithsonian In- 
stitution) 1517 ''O"' Street, Lincoln Nebraska, 


PANGBORN, Rolland (University of Miss- 
ouri) Humansville, Missouri. 


PARKER, Rev. G. Gordon (Midland College) 
Fremont, Nebraska. 


REID, Russell (State Historical Society) 
Bismarch, North Dakota. 


ROBERTS, Frank H. H. Jr. (Smithsonian 
Institution) 415 E, Leland, Chevy Chase, 
Maryland 


ROWE, Paul R. Glennwood, Iowa. 
SCHROEDER, Albert H. (National Park 


Service) 1108 Barcelona Lane, Santa Fe 
New Mexico, 
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SCHOLTZ, James A, (University of lowa) 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


SCHUMAN, Henry (University of Nebraska) 
2120 South 14th Street, Lincoln Nebraska. 


SHAEFFER, James B, (University of Okla- 
homa) 426 W. Eufaula, Norman, Oklahoma, 


SHIPPEE, Mett (University of Missouri) 
3622 Russell Road, Kansas City 17, 
Missouri. 


SMITH, Carlyle S. (University of Kansas) 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


SMITH, G. Hubert (Smithsonian Institution) 
1517 "0" Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


STEPHENSON, Robert L. (Smithsonian In- 
stitution) 3426 Everett Street, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, 


SWEEM, Glenn D. (Wyoming Archaeolog- 
ical Society) Sheridan, Wyoming. 


USADEL, Morgan (University of Wisconsin) 
1830 Vahlen Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 


VINCENT, John (University of Iowa) 
224 N, Johnson St., lowa City, Iowa. 


WEAKLEY, Harry E. (Agriculture Research 
Service) Lincoln, Nebraska, 


WEDEL, Waldo M. (University of Missouri) 
Columbia, Missouri. 


WEDEL, Waldo R, (U. S. National Museum) 
5432 30th Pl. NW, Washington 51, D. C. 


WENDORF, Fred (Museum of New Mexico) 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


WHEAT, Joe Ben (University of Colorado 
Museum) Boulder, Colorado. 


WHEELER, Richard P, (National Park Ser- 
vice) Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado. 


WIKE, Joyce (University of Nebraska) 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 


WILMETH, Roscoe (Kansas State Historical 
Society) 1670 W. 22nd, Topeka, Kansas. 


WITTY, Tom (University of Nebraska) 
3631 South 53rd Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Registration Committee 
17th Plains Conference 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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AN INTERNATIONAL LITERARY QUARTERLY... 


BOOKS ABROAD 


published at the University of Oklahoma Press 


FEATURING 

Critical articles on contemporary literature of all countries 

Literary news from all over the world 

More than a thousand reviews a year written in English on original texts 

A running bibliographic survey of four hundred literary periodicals 

An annual world-wide literary necrology 

An annual index reflecting all new works of importance on a world-wide plane 


INDISPENSABLE TO 
Librarians 
Scholars 
Teachers of Literature 
Curious Readers... 


OBTAINABLE THROUGH 
Subscription Manager, 


BOOKS ABROAD, One Year $ 4.00 
University of Oklahoma Press, Two Years $7.00 
Norman, Oklahoma Single Copies $1.25 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


OKLAHOMA ANTHR@BOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Guide to the Identification of Certain American Indian Projectile Points, by 
Robert E. Bell, Special Bulletin No. I, 1958. Price $ 4.00 postpaid. 
This Bulletin contains 50 full page illustrations of 50 different projectile 
point types. Each type is described and illustrated by several examples 
including Clovis, Dalton, Folsom, McKean, Meserve, Milnesand, 
Sandia, Scottsbluff, etc. 


Bulletin VI - 92 pages, 1958. Price $ 3.50 postpaid. 
Includes 7 articles plus a bibliography of Oklahoma archaeology. Items 
by J. B. Shaeffer, Alice Brues, O. F. Evans. Robert E. Bell. David 
A. Baerreis, Freeman and Wright, S. P. Lawton and Alice Marriott. 


Bulletin VII - 78 pages, 1959. Price $ 3.50 postpaid. 
Includes 7 articles plus a society membership list. Items by A. D. 
Buck Jr., Floyd W.Sharrock, William E. Baker and Tom N. Campbell, 
Aaron Elkins, Alice Brues and Searle Hoogshagen. 


Available from: Robert E. Bell, Editor 
Department of Anthropology 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 
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PUBLICATIONS 
of the 


PLAINS CONFERENCE 


Please send all orders for publications to James B, Shaeffer, Editor, 
Plains Anthropologist, Research Institute, North Campus, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma, Remittance should be included: 


PLAINS ANTHROPOLOGIST 


A limited number of the following issues 
of the journal are available to subscribers: 


Volume 1 Volume 2 
No. 1, May, 1954 No. 3, April, 1955 
No, 2, Dec.,1954 No. 4, June, 1955 
Volume 3 No. 5, Dec.,1955 
No, 6, April, 1956 Volume 4 
No. 7, Oct., 1956 | No. 8, May,1957 


PLAINS CONFERENCE NEWSLETTER 


A very limited supply of whole volumes of all Newsletters (No. 1-6) 
are available, except for Volume 4, which is out of print. Each Vol- 
ume consists of 4 issues except No. 6 (1 issue). 


Issues sold individually must be limited to the following numbers: 


Vol. 1, No. 4, 1948 Vol. 4, No. 3, 4, 1951 
Vol, 2, No. 1, 2, 1948-1949 Vol. 5, No. 1, 2, 3, 1952 
Vol. 3, No. 1, 3, 4, 1949-1950 Vol. 6, No, 1, 1953 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


Plains Anthropologist, Subscription, 1960 $ 2.00 
Plains Anthropologist Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 $ 1.00 
Newsletters, Whole Volumes l, 2, 3, 5 $ 1.00 
Newsletters, Single Vssues $ 


PLAINS CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 


Issues may be obtained by writing to the following institutions: 


Proceedings of the 5th Plains Conference (1957), Laboratory of Anthro- 
pology, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. Price $ 1.50. 


Proceedings of the 6th Plains Conference (1948). Department of Anthro- 
pology, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, Price $ 1.50. 
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INFORMATION FOR AUTHORS 


The Plains Anthropologist is published as a medium for the anthropological 
interpretation of the Plains area in the United States, Canada, and bordering 
regions. Original papers which meet these requirements may be accepted in 
all fields of anthropology, Articles in other fields may be accepted if they 
are related and/or significant to Plains anthropology. 


Manuscript, abstracts, photographs, and tables will follow the form 
exemplified in American Antiquity. 


Allarticles will be accompanied by abstracts conforming to the standards 
of Abstracts of New World Archaeology. 


When illustrations are in excess of the cost of two full pages of normal 
reproduction, authors may be asked to pay excess costs, and certainly will 
be if illustrations are in excess of three full pages. 


Authors will receive 10 overprints of their published articles. Untitled 
covers for overprints, supplied at no costs, will show the volume, number 
and date of publication of the journal. 


If reprints are desired at the time of journal issue, orders should be 
placed at least one month prior to expected date of publication. Since original 
copy, plates, and negatives will be kept on file, additional reprints of pub- 
lished articles may be ordered at any time, that is provided the request is 
in excess of 50 copies. 


A Reprint Price List will be sent to all authors upon acceptance of their 
articles or may be obtained from the editor upon request. 
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